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A POLICY OF HIGHER EDUCATION’ 


By The Right Hon. LORD EUSTACE PERCY 


My audience will, I hope, forgive me if 
at the outset I indulge in some platitudes. 

Edueation is not schooling. To ap- 
proach the problem of higher education 
from the administrative point of view, to 
start by planning a school system and 
a school curriculum, is to begin at the 
wrong end. The only assumption that the 
educational administrator has any right to 
make is that, up to the age of eighteen, a 
boy or a girl should never be out of touch 
with educational opportunities, and that it 
is the duty of all public-spirited citizens to 
cooperate in providing such opportunities. 
What the opportunities should be must 
depend, not upon any preconceived as- 
sumptions as to the best and most efficient 
school system, but on the needs of the in- 
dividual boy or girl, as expressed in their 
demand, or the demand of their parents or 
employers, for a particular kind of educa- 
tion. Our first business is to discover that 
demand and to make it conscious and 
articulate. When we have done that, the 
educational administrator can come in to 
satisfy it. 

The first step towards discovering what 
is the demand for education is to realize 
the difference between elementary and 

1 Address of the president of Section L—Educa- 


tional Science, British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, Bristol, September, 1930. 


higher education. Up to a certain point in 
a child’s life he must be compelled to take 
what he is given. This is the stage of ele- 
mentary education. The good teacher will 
make elementary instruction attractive, 
but he must avoid like poison the sloppy 
idea, into which teachers were in danger 
of falling a few years ago, that the sound- 
ness of elementary education is to be 
measured by its attractiveness. In some 
degree elementary education must always 
be forcible feeding. Then comes a transi- 
tion stage between elementary and higher 
education when the pupil needs in a special 
degree the discipline of a good school, but 
when he is beginning to be a responsible 
person with a conscious bent of mind and 
intelligent preferences, to which the wise 
teacher, not to speak of the wise parent, 
must attach full value. Last comes the 
stage of higher education, when forcible 
feeding becomes impossible and school dis- 
cipline fades into the background. In that 
stage the life blood of education is the 
attraction exercised by the free teacher 
over the free pupil, the willing recognition 
by the pupil of the teacher’s intellectual 
authority. 

These stages run into each other. They 
vary in length according to the individual. 
Personality defies all attempts at rigid 
classification. But, broadly speaking, 
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every boy or girl must progress from each 
of these stages to the next, and if he can 
not do so at a full-time school it is a sign 
that full-time schooling does not meet his 
needs. There is a tendency to-day to 
assume that full-time schooling up to six- 
teen must be good for every one, and that 
all we require is a sufficient variety of 
schools and curricula. But no one has the 
least right to make so sweeping an assump- 
tion. The more we can vary schools and 
curricula the better, but at any given 
moment we must assert that a pupil who 
fails to progress in this way at the school 
or schools which are in practice available 
to him had better leave school. If at the 
age when he ought to be showing intelli- 
gent preferences he continues to require 
forcible feeding, he had better be moved 
for a time to an atmosphere where he can 
become conscious of intellectual hunger. 
If at the age when he ought to be respond- 
ing to the attraction of a teacher’s intel- 
lectual authority he continues to require 
the discipline of compulsion, he had better 
be handed over for a time to the discipline 
of the factory. Observe that I say for a 
time; I will return to that point in a 
moment. Higher education can not work 
by compulsion; if it is foreed to do so it 
will destroy the soul of the society which 
sets it to perform so uncongenial a task. 
At present our attitude towards higher 
education is vitiated by three unhealthy 
influences. The first is the superstitious 
reverence for full-time schooling which we 
owe to a hereditary governing class. 
When at about the time of the Reforma- 
tion the lay servant of the king succeeded 
the ecclesiastical official in the government 
of the country, the grammar school, which 
had been the selective recruiting agent of 
the ecclesiastic, was gradually expanded 
into the routine training-ground for all the 
sons of all the king’s servants. Through 
this parade ground they all passed, with, 
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on the whole, astonishingly good results; 
but any public school man could draw up 
a deplorably long list of the misfits of 
which he had personal knowledge among 
his contemporaries. The number of these 
misfits is, I think, growing as the old hier- 
archical social system of the nation crum- 
bles. The public school boy of to-day 
surely tends to weary of school at an 
earlier age than did his father, and an in- 
creasing number of ‘‘upper’’ and ‘‘mid- 
dle’’ class parents must experience an 
uncomfortable feeling that, after all, this 
or that one among their sons might have 
developed much stronger intellectual appe- 
tites if he had gone through a workshop 
apprenticeship at a comparatively early 
age. Yet this is the moment we choose for 
compelling all parents to burn incense to 
this aristocratic idol of indiscriminate full- 
time schooling. 

The second unhealthy influence is a 
corollary of this superstition: the assump- 
tion that all education must take the form 
of a continuous school and university life, 
that if a boy leaves school he abandons 
definitely all hope of pursuing any con- 
nected course of education. Hence we 
have despised the idea of part-time educa- 
tion, as if such education were merely a 
sop thrown to the unfortunate orphans of 
our civilization in part compensation for 
their lack of full-time schooling. Nothing 
could be further from the truth, as we can 
see if we glance at the Danish folk school, 
at the German educational system or even 
at our own technical colleges. The truth 
is, on the contrary, that our secondary 
schools and universities should be paral- 
leled, throughout their length, by courses 
of part-time education, and that opportu- 
nities should be provided for all students, 
according to their needs, to change from 
one to the other at any stage. The idea 
that the value and continuity of education 
depend upon the number of hours spent in 
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school has no basis except the bureaucratic 
love of a tidy system. May one dare to 
say, in passing, that the chief danger of a 
state system of education is that the teach- 
ing profession is already peculiarly suscep- 
tible to the morbus of bureaucracy without 
the additional risk of infection arising out 
of continual contact with civil servants? 

The third unhealthy influence, to which 
we are particularly exposed at the present 
moment, is the unnatural connection be- 
tween the ideal of popular education and 
the idea of statutory compulsion. Compul- 
sion is a necessary ingredient in elemen- 
tary education, and at that stage, there- 
fore, statutory compulsion has a certain 
justification, not only in expediency, but in 
reason. It is at any rate not out of har- 
mony with the atmosphere of the elemen- 
tary school. The same may be said of the 
transition stage, though here, if carried 
beyond a certain age, it should be miti- 
gated by exemptions. But compulsion is 
utterly alien to the whole conception of 
higher edueation, and no sound system of 
higher education can ever be based upon 
the expedient of statutory compulsion. 
For the same reason, the principle, so dear 
to many of our fellow citizens, of ‘‘no pub- 
lie money without public control’’ may be 
applied with some show of reason to ele- 
mentary education, but is wholly out of 
place in higher education. 

At this moment we are in imminent 
danger of pushing up the methods of ele- 
mentary education into the sphere of 
higher education. If we do this, we fail to 
secure higher education, by whatever name 
we call our schools, and we merely keep 
children in an elementary atmosphere be- 
yond the age at which they should be 
entering the atmosphere of higher educa- 
tion. We have now reached, or more than 
reached, the point at which we can no 
longer work upwards from the elementary 
school, with our old tools of statutory com- 
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pulsion and public control. We must be- 
gin rather to work downwards from the 
university, introducing more and more into 
our education, whether given in full-time 
schools or part-time classes, the influence 
of those standards of academic freedom 
and intellectual authority which it is the 
peculiar function of the universities to 
maintain. 

In working downwards from the univer- 
sity, however, we must be careful not to 
confuse two quite distinct meanings of the 
phrase ‘‘higher education.’’ In the sense 
in which I have been using that phrase, 
and shall continue to use it, it means the 
guidance required by all normal boys and 
girls at a certain stage in their mental 
development through which they all pass. 
The guidance they require is almost in- 
finitely varied, according to their bent of 
mind and the work they are going to do in 
life, and this higher education must there- 
fore be selective in the sense of being dis- 
eriminatory. But the phrase higher edu- 
cation also means either advanced studies 
for which only a minority are fit, or a cer- 
tain refinement and tempering of the pow- 
ers of the mind which is not generally 
necessary for salvation, and may even be 
harmful to many minds. Not all metals 
can be ground to a fine edge, not all tools 
need to be; and to keep a fine edge on a 
fish knife is a positive waste of metal. 
This is the higher education of the univer- 
sities themselves, and it must be selective 
in the sense of being given only to a com- 
paratively small number of selected stu- 
dents. Confusion between these two 
meanings of the same phrase leads either, 
as in America, to the degradation of uni- 
versity education or, as in England, to the 
treatment of secondary education as if it 
were primarily a preparatory training for 
the university. This is, and must con- 
tinue to be, the primary function of some 
schools with which the name ‘‘secondary’’ 
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has become specially identified; but sec- 
ondary education in its wider sense is not 
a special training but a general need. 
That does not make it any the less higher 
education, and university influence is re- 
quired throughout its whole range, not 
because universities are highly select insti- 
tutions, but because universities, whose 
business it is as teaching bodies to educate 
grown-up men and women, are, on the 
whole, the best guides to the teaching of 
boys and girls who are growing up. 

I will not repeat here what I have said 
elsewhere as to the administrative steps 
which the universities should take, as 
teaching bodies, to make their influence 
felt in the right way, or as to the need for 
a close alliance between universities and 
technical colleges as the joint guardians of 
the standards of higher education. Uni- 
versities, however, are not only teaching 
bodies ; and this, therefore, is not the only 
reason why university influence is essential 
to any policy of higher education. There 
is another reason, even more important at 
the present moment. However wisely we 
may organize higher education, our success 
or failure will depend on the extent to 
which universities, colleges, schools and 
classes respond to a demand which can 
only come to them from outside. This is 
the point I am particularly concerned to 
emphasize to-day. Because higher educa- 
tion is the meeting between the free pupil 
and the free teacher, the teacher must 
know what the pupil demands and what 
will attract him; and the universities and 
technical colleges are in a special sense the 
mediators between the schools and the out- 
side demand which the schools must 
satisfy. 

Let me try to explain what I mean. 
Many people feel keenly the need for 
greater variety and inventiveness in our 
schools, but they seem to rely upon teach- 
ers to originate new forms of education 
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out of the mere study of the pupil’s mind. 
This is to regard education merely as a 
kind of spiritual dietetics, as if the teach- 
er’s only problem was to give the pupil the 
food best suited to his mental constitution. 
But it is wrong, though at one time it was 
fashionable, to regard mental health as an 
end in itself; it is a far higher ideal of edu- 
cation to regard knowledge as an end in 
itself, and to realize that the teacher’s 
highest function is to pass on to his pupil 
the knowledge that is the birthright of 
each succeeding generation. The study of 
Einstein may be a less healthy mental food 
than the study of Newton, but the teacher 
must pass on to his pupil the physies of 
the present, not of the past. It is the new 
knowledge that makes the new learning; it 
is in evolving appropriate methods of 
teaching new things that the teacher 
changes and varies education. The motive 
force of innovation in education must 
come, therefore, from the discoverer of 
new knowledge, whether his discovery be 
a new continent, a dead language, a new 
gas, a new bacillus or a new machine. But 
the discoverer does not, as a rule, transmit 
this motive force directly to the teacher; 
he transmits it through other men who 
make it their business to synthesize new 
knowledge, to suggest the principles of a 
new physiology or to assemble new ma- 
chines into a new factory unit. It is these 
men who act, or should act, directly upon 
the teacher, and if, in an age of growing 
knowledge, fresh syntheses and changing 
industrial organization, education remains 
static, it is not because the teacher lacks 
originality but because he lacks touch with 
those who are the real originators. 

The organic defect in our higher educa- 
tion is that, like our government, it is not 
harnessed to the life of the society it claims 
to serve, to the new power and the new 
opportunities which society is constantly 
generating from new knowledge. This 
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lack of touch is most clearly seen in our 
traditional attitude towards industry. 
The ‘‘upper classes,’’ though deeply 
affected by changing economic conditions, 
still think in terms of the ‘‘liberal profes- 
sions.’” The choice before their sons, in 
their view, is either to enter a liberal pro- 
fession in order to serve the community 
and make a career, or to go into business 
in order to make money. The ‘‘working 
classes,’’ imitating as best they can this 
aristocratic superstition, assume that their 
sons must as a rule submit to the drudgery 
of industry, but their great ambition is 
that as many as possible should escape 
from this bondage and become teachers, 
civil servants or trade union organizers. 
This is still the atmosphere of both the 
publie school and the secondary school. 
The idea that industry may be made to 
offer the most adventurous of careers, that 
it is the chief, and indeed the only direct, 
agent of social welfare, and that the lib- 
eral professions, including government 
administration, have at best only the sec- 
ondary job of diverting some of the wealth 
produced by industry into particular chan- 
nels of social welfare which might other- 
wise run dry—all this is an unfamiliar 
conception of society to many teachers and 
to most parents. The key to a new policy 
of higher education is to make it a 
familiar conception. 

Now, the synthesis of new knowledge is 
preeminently the function of universities. 
Universities, indeed, have played, and 
should play, a large part in discovery it- 
self; but all discoveries, whether made 
within their walls or not, come back to 
them for formulation and assimilation 
into the general body of human knowledge. 
Hitherto the universities have performed 
this function mainly in the field of the 
humanities and pure science, but in recent 
years they have been called on increasingly 
to perform it also in the realm of applied 
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science and technology. In this latter field 
their function of synthesis and interpreta- 
tion is, or ought to be, shared by the tech- 
nical colleges, particularly in that part of 
the field which relates to factory organiza- 
tion and commercial practice. It may, at 
first sight, seem absurd to include factory 
organization and commercial practice 
among the syntheses of knowledge for 
which universities are partly responsible, 
but the fact remains that applied science is 
never really applied until it is embodied in 
the most efficient factory unit possible and 
the most intelligent methods possible of 
selling goods in the manufacture of which 
the latest discoveries of science have been 
used. The appointments board of a great 
university, rightly understood, is a recog- 
nition of this fact, for it embodies the 
acceptance by the university of the respon- 
sibility for supplying to commerce and in- 
dustry men trained for the practical re- 
quirements of manufacturing and trading 
firms. It is in these practical ways, as well 
as through the more purely academic for- 
mulation and assimilation of new knowl- 
edge, that a university interprets the out- 
side demand for education both to its own 
teachers and to teachers in all schools of 
higher education, and it is essential to the 
soundness of all teaching and guidance 
both in schools and universities that this 
interpretation should be up to date. 

But we must carry this line of thought 
a step further. When the university pro- 
fessor or research student synthesizes a 
number of discoveries in physies or biol- 
ogy, he is not merely digesting informa- 
tion received and passing it on to those 
who will have to teach it; he is also, by his 
very synthesis, profoundly influencing the 
direction of further exploration and dis- 
covery. Synthesis and discovery react 
upon each other. It should be the same 
with the more practical syntheses of indus- 
trial practice. Universities and technical 
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colleges should not confine themselves to 
receiving information as to the type of 
organization, both of men and machines, 
adopted in the most up-to-date factories, 
and translating that information into a 
course of training for the men required by 
such a factory. They should also make a 
deliberate effort to insure, so far as possi- 
ble, that such courses of training react 
upon industrial practice, and that those 
responsible for such courses are accepted 
by industry, not only as subservient train- 
ers but as intelligent advisers. It is per- 
haps in this respect that the relations 
between American universities and Ameri- 
can industry differ most markedly from 
the relations which prevail in this country ; 
and our industry suffers in consequence. 
For instance, education and industrial 
practice are at complete cross purposes in 
this country in their treatment of technolo- 
gists. Industry demands highly trained 
technologists and the universities supply 
them, only to find that the road to manage- 
ment in industry does not lie through the 
technical but through the commercial side. 
The best university men consequently find 
that their technical qualifications are 
rather a handicap to their career, and tend 
to pass over to the commercial side at the 
first opportunity. There can be little 
doubt that our industrial practice in this 
respect is wrong; it is certainly at variance 
with the practice in every other great in- 
dustrial country. It is this sort of malad- 
justment to outside demand which makes 
all the difference between good and bad 
education, and where it exists it can not be 
corrected by any initiative or originality 
in the schoolmaster. It can only be cor- 
rected by a persistent effort on the part of 
universities and technical colleges to come 
to terms with the outside demand repre- 
sented by industrial and commercial firms, 
and a readiness on the part of those firms 
to take a reasonable amount of educational 
advice. 
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I should, perhaps, apologize for having 
spent so unconscionable a time in packing 
up for my journey to a policy of higher 
education. But it has seemed to me neces- 
sary to insist, even to the point of weari- 
ness, that such a policy can not be evolved 
by educators or politicians out of their 
inner consciousness, out of any study by 
the teacher of adolescent psychology or out 
of any theorizing by the politician about 
the rights of children or parents. A policy 
of higher education must be built up in 
response to the outside demand of the 
work-a-day world, that ‘‘fair field full of 
folk, the rich and the poor, each working 
and wandering as the world requires,’’ 
where men are adding to the sum of 
human knowledge and human activities. 
And I have wished, too, to point out that, 
in interpreting that demand, universities 
and technical colleges will not be engaging 
in some new and irksome ‘‘serving of 
tables,’’ incongruous with their apostolic 
functions, but will on the contrary be 
merely fulfilling their traditional function 
of synthesizing research into doctrine and 
keeping new learning up to date with new 
knowledge. 

And now let us endeavor briefly to in- 
terpret this outside demand and suggest 
the lines of a policy. 

The most important fact about it is that 
it is a demand for mental keenness rather 
than for physical skill. Broadly speaking, 
industry is approaching its apotheosis of 
mechanization and requires the mind that 
can marshal machines and can grasp the 
social purpose of cheap mass production 
even in the dull routine of repetition work. 
A generalization like this is, indeed, no 
sooner made than it must be qualified. 
There are signs in some directions that we 
are reacting away from the machine. The 
world is probably less content, for instance, 
with machine-made furniture to-day than 
it was twenty years ago, and the craft ele- 
ment is increasingly coming back into that 
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industry. The cheap jewelry industry of 
Birmingham is suffering not so much from 
a decline in demand as from the competi- 
tion of better taste and greater and more 
highly organized skill in France and other 
continental countries. But, while some in- 
dustries may depend upon craftsmanship, 
the number of industries which rely on 
purely mechanical skill acquired at an 
early age is to-day very small. The tex- 
tile industries constitute one of the very 
few exceptions, and it is surely an extra- 
ordinary reflection on our social intelli- 
gence that, so far as I know, we should 
have hitherto failed to make any serious 
scientific study of the extent to which early 
apprenticeship is really necessary to effi- 
cient production in a cotton or woolen mill 
equipped with the most modern machin- 
ery. But, for our present purpose, we 
must take the demand as we find it. 

This demand for mental keenness 
means, for most occupations, longer school- 
ing, and schooling directed primarily to 
the training of the mind. One danger of 
our present school policy is, I think, that 
we are tending to fall between two stools. 
Impressed as we rightly are with the need 
for training of hand and eye in education, 
we are putting more and more emphasis on 
‘*practical’’ instruction for older children 
in full-time schools, and we are trying to 
give this education at the carpentry bench. 
In this we are, perhaps, inclined to make 
the same mistake as has been made in the 
“arts and crafts’? movement. It is our 
business to make terms with the machine, 
not to attempt to promote an ineffective 
reaction against it by reviving the craft 
spirit of a past age. The reason why we 
are being called on to keep children longer 
in school is not that the boy who is going 
to be a manual worker, skilled or un- 
skilled, ought to be kept out of the labor 
market until he is fifteen or sixteen, but 
that the demand for manual labor, skilled 
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or unskilled, including juvenile labor, is 
declining every day and is giving place to 
a demand for labor involving at least some 
measure of abstract thinking and plan- 
ning. To a very considerable extent—to 
what extent it is one of the main duties of 
our educators to work out in detail— this 
training of the mind should, no doubt, be 
carried out in actual contact with the ma- 
terial things upon which the pupil’s mind 
will have to work, but these material things 
are not hand tools but machine tools. The 
type of small full-time school to which we 
are accustomed in this country, and which 
most of us think infinitely superior to the 
vast polytechnic high school of the United 
States, can not provide machine shops 
within its own walls. That fact puts a 
definite limitation on the function which it 
should seek to perform, and the full-time 
school should, therefore, not attempt, as it 
is attempting at present, to cover the 
whole ground of adolescent education. 
Its justification lies in the mental training 
it ean give, and it should beware of inef- 
fective compromises with the needs of boys 
who still require physical rather than men- 
tal training. 

In my view, therefore, our first aim in 
higher education should be to develop 
part-time education in technical schools 
and continuation classes for all children 
over the age of fourteen. The reason for 
this is not that part-time schooling is better 
than full-time schooling for the mass of 
our population. The experience of the 
United States seems to indicate that, in the 
coming machine age, full-time schooling 
will, under the influence of industry itself, 
more and more supersede part-time school- 
ing. The reason is rather that we are in a 
stage of transition when purely manual 
labor, and therefore juvenile labor, is still 
required in many industries which will in- 
creasingly eliminate it in the future as 
they reorganize themselves, but when 
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almost all industries desire that their 


young employees should remain in touch 


some form. In these 
circumstances, we should not run the risk 
the the 


future on wrong lines, by forcing them to 


with edueation in 


of starting full-time schools of 


assimilate a mass of pupils who would 
stay on at school with no clear object either 
in their own mind or in the mind of their 


The 


full-time schools should, on the contrary, 


future employers. various types of 
be given an opportunity to detach them- 
selves, as it were, from the background of 
popular education, to define the kind of 
mental training they seek to offer and then 
to draw away from the great reservoir of 
part-time education an increasing number 
of pupils who need that kind of training. 
Moreover, the adequate development of 
part-time technical education is of the first 
importance because, if American experi- 
ence again is any guide, many pupils in 
full-time schools will in the future have to 
combine their mental training with a con- 
siderable amount of practice in the ma- 
chine shop, and this they will only be able 
to do if they have at their disposal techni- 
cal colleges equipped to receive them for a 
certain number of hours in the week along 
with pupils attending part-time classes. 
The part-time technical school or college 
must, in fact, increasingly occupy the posi- 
tion of a central focus for a large range of 
full-time schools, which will be grouped 
around them for practical instruction 
purposes. 

Parenthetically be it remarked, this is, 
of course, an urban conception of educa- 
tion. The rural problem is, in many re- 
spects, a different one, with which I have 
no time to deal to-day; but, here too, it is 
to be hoped that we shall see a develop- 
ment of agricultural colleges occupying 
much the same position as the Danish folk 
school—the more so because full-time edu- 


cation will never play so large a part in the 
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life of an agricultural as of an industrial 
community, however much the mechaniza- 
tion of agriculture may be developed in the 
future. 

I know that these views will be distaste- 
ful to a large number of people who, fixing 
their eyes on the idea of a comprehensive 
reorganization of full-time schools asso- 
ciated with the Hadow Report, have no 
thought to spare for what they regard as 
They 
ex-minister, 


the pis aller of part-time education. 
find it that an 
who has himself urged the importance of 


will strange 
this reorganization and who believes that 
industry is rapidly coming to demand 
longer full-time schooling and higher men- 
tal training, should turn aside from this 
simple and neat conception of adolescent 
education in order to plunge into the dis 
ordered tangle of part-time continuation 
schools. To these critics I would reply 
that, however important the recommenda- 
tions of the Hadow Report may be, not! 
ing could be more disastrous than prema 
turely to confine the changing demands of 
industry and the adventurous tastes of the 
growing boy within the limits of any nicely 
ordered school The full 
time school of the English tradition is an 


system. small 
inelastic institution, tending constantly to 
conform, at best, to one of three 
types. The great advantage of the part- 
time technical school at the present mo- 


two or 


ment is its elasticity, its ability to conform 
easily and tentatively to the demand of 
different industries, its power of reacting 
directly upon that demand, guiding it, 
modifying it and developing it. 
Consequently we ought, I think, to ex- 
pand the Hadow ideal of four-year courses 
of full-time schooling for all children from 
to fifteen ideal of 
five-year courses for all from 


into the wider 
children 


eleven 


eleven to sixteen, beginning for the first 
three years in full-time schools but com- 
pleted in the last two years either in full- 
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time schools or in part-time schools accord- 
ing to the pupil’s needs. We should seek 
to insure attendance at the last two years 
of such courses, not by compulsion, but by 
attraction and by arrangements with em- 
ployers. A boy over fourteen may legiti- 
mately be required by the state to show 
hat he is either at work 
That is a principle which in one form or 
another is as old as the reign of Elizabeth, 


or at school. 


and as new as modern American policy; 
but that should be the limit of compulsion. 
The full-time school should, at every stage, 
work in with the technical school, so that 
the five-year course is really a continuous 
one. We shall thus secure, through close 
cooperation between two distinct institu- 
tions, the same result as is secured in 
America through the rather amorphous 
polytechnie high school, without destroy- 
the individuality of our full-time 
schools. 

This should be the foundation and first 
story of our policy of higher education. 
If we want a name for this first story, bet- 
ter than our present phraseology of senior, 
central and technical schools, we might 
consider the general name of junior high 
schools, full-time and part-time. From 
this first story will rise side by side our 
traditional type of secondary school and 


ing 


our senior technical courses, bringing the 
pupil up to the college stage of higher edu- 
cation, whether in the technical college or 
the university. 

I need not continue further. My object 
has been not to sketch a new structure of 
higher education, but rather to suggest 
that we should look at our existing struc- 
ture with new eyes and be prepared to 
make additions to it, not according to some 
preconceived plan, but according to the 
demands of a changing world. In order to 
do that our educators must look at it from 
outside, not from inside. They must go 
out into the highways and byways of our 
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industrial life and mark how meaningless 
and remote appears much of our educa- 
tional architecture to the puzzled gaze of 
the ordinary man and woman at work in 
My metaphor tempts me to an 
The old English 
village knows and the old 
English parish church ; it fits into the land- 


the world. 
ecclesiastical analogy. 


understands 


scape; it is a familiar part of the local 
life. 
grown into, because for sixty years and 


So with the elementary school; it has 


more it has grown up with, the social life 
The old 
English town knows, too, and understands 


of the masses of the people. 


its larger churches and its cathedral; here 
and throughout Europe the towers and 
spires of the Middle Ages soar above the 
huddle of roofs below them and yet seem 


a natural part of the picture. So with our 


universities and our grammar and sec- 


ondary schools, old and new; England 


and ean labor intelli- 


understands them 
gently to fit them to serve the needs of 


each succeeding generation. But what of 
the new and staring churches of many of 
our great industrial cities, built as it were 
to order and seeming often to intrude an 
alien air of middle-class respectability 
into crowded streets and bustling business 
centers? These are like too much of our 
modern educational legislation and admin- 
istration, fine, pretentious, roomy, expen- 
sive, but representing, not what the man 
in the street needs, but what other people 
think he ought to need. Those who labor 
in these new structures, the teachers like 
the parsons, are doing a tremendous work, 
but they are doing it under a severe handi- 
cap. Let us resolve in future to plan our 
education, not on any mere past experi- 
ence or on any analogies with aristocratic 
traditions, but in response to a growing 
demand which we seek to 


guide but which it must be our main task 


may indeed 


to interpret and to satisfy. 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


LEGISLATION CONCERNING RELIGION 
IN SOVIET RUSSIA 


A Britisn White Paper has been issued giv- 
ing translations of extracts from “certain legis- 
lation respecting religion in force in the Union 
of Soviet The 
Times reports that when the Archbishop of Can- 


g 
Socialist Republics.” London 
terbury opened a debate in the House of Lords 
last ‘April by calling attention to the oppression 
of religion in Russia and moving for papers, 
Lord Parmoor, on behalf of the government, 
said that it would be impossible to publish 
what had passed between his Majesty’s Am- 
bassador and the Foreign Office. He added, 
however, that publications which could be laid 
included the decree separating the Church from 
the State, the order placing ministers of re- 
ligion among disfranchised persons, and those 
parts of the Russian codes dealing with religion. 
The White Paper now published contains the 
decree and extracts from the other documents 
mentioned by Lord Parmoor. 

Under Article 4 of the Constitution of the 
Socialist Federal Soviet Republic 
[Russia proper} it is provided: 


Russian 


In order to assure to the workers true liberty of 
conscience, the church is separated from the state 
and the schools from the church, and liberty of 
religious belief and of anti-religious propaganda 
is recognized as the right of all citizens. 


The Criminal Code of the R.S.F.S.R. contains 
the following provisions: 


ARTICLE 122.—The teaching of religious belief 
to young children and persons under age in state 
or private educational establishments and schools, 
or violation of the regulations on this subject, is 
punishable with compulsory labor for a period not 
exceeding one year. 

ARTICLE 123.—The commission of acts of deceit, 
with the object of encouraging superstition among 
the masses of the population and with a view to 
deriving profit of any kind therefrom, is punish- 
able with compulsory labor for a period not ex- 
ceeding one year, with partial confiscation of 
property or a fine not exceeding 500 roubles. 

ARTICLE 124.—The enforced collection of con- 
tributions on behalf of ecclesiastical or religious 
groups is punishable with compulsory labor for a 


period not exceeding six months or a fine not ex 
ceeding 300 roubles. 

ARTICLE 125.—The assumption by religious or 
ecclesiastical organizations of administrative, ju 
dicial or other functions appertaining to publi 
law and of the rights of juridical persons is 
punishable with compulsory labor for a period not 
exceeding six months or a fine not exceeding 30 
roubles. 

ARTICLE 126.—The performance in (the build 
ings of) state or public institutions and under 
takings of religious ceremonies, or the installation 
in such institutions and undertakings of any forn 
of religious representation (¢.g., picture) is pun 
ishable with compulsory labor for a period not 
exceeding three months or a fine not exceeding 
300 roubles. 

ARTICLE 127.—The prevention of the perform 
ance of any religious ceremony, provided it does 
not violate public order and is not accompanied by 
any infringement of the rights of citizens, 
punishable with compulsory labor for a period not 


exceeding six months. 


PUBLIC INTEREST IN BRITISH 
MUSEUMS 


A CORRESPONDENT of The Times Educational 
Supplement reports that the growth of public 
interest in the principal London museums has 
become noticeable in the past through its re 
flection in the figures of attendance. From the 
Bank Holiday figures it might be supposed that 
the publie attendances at some museums had 


leaped to nearly twice (in one instance nearly 


four times) the proportions of the previous 
year. But Bank Holidays are tricky guides, 
dependent on the weather, and it is safer to com- 
pare the results for the financial year ended 
last March with the total admissions for th« 
similar period ended in 1929. 

The most popular, naturally, is the British 
Museum, in Bloomsbury, where we find ad- 
missions of 1,173,957 in 1928-29 extended in 
the following twelvemonth to 1,243,759. Tak 
ing the months of January, February and 
March separately in the two years, the monthly 
figures for 1930 show a progress of a little 
more than 12,500, 10,000 and 15,000, respec- 
tively. 

The Victoria and Albert Museum, South Ken- 
sington, exhibits an increase for the twelve- 
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month from 910,377 to 939,482. Here in Feb- 
ruary and Mareh of this year the monthly 
figures showed in each case an increase of over 
4,000 visitors, as compared with last year, 
while last November and December the increases 
were 14,000 and 8,000, respectively. At the Sci- 
ence Museum the figures have changed even 
more startlingly, from 877,425 in the twelve- 
month 1928-29 to 1,153,687 in 1929-30, an in- 
crease of over 30 per cent. There is a similar 
inerease in the sale of the Science Museum pub- 
lieations from 24,000 to 32,000, and a graph 
prepared by the director’s staff shows that the 
museum has reached a peak of attendances by a 
steep and almost straight line of increase since 
1925, when less than 430,000 visitors were 
counted. 

At the Imperial War Museum there has been 
a growth of 33 per cent. in attendances, and of 
36 per cent. in the receipts from the mutoscopes 
or penny-in-the-slot cinematograph machines 
which show war scenes. The sales of war pho- 
tographs were only a few short of 10,000, 
giving an inerease of 13 per cent. over the 


previous year. Much of the new interest is no 


doubt due to the same influences which recently 
popularized war books and war plays. 


The 
small floor-space of the War Museum has been 
so severely taxed on public holidays that it has 
at times been considered desirable to admit no 
more of the public until the crowds have slightly 
cleared. The total visitors for the 12 months 
ended March 31, 1930, numbered 313,879. 

The cinema of the Imperial Institute, where 
admissions have risen from 222,000 odd to over 
283,000, is another place from which a surplus 
of would-be visitors has often had to be ex- 
cluded, and the galleries as a whole have had 
463,060 visitors in the 12 months under con- 
sideration, as compared with 340,183 in 1928-29. 
The increase of 36 per cent. here is even more 
noticeable than the jump in visitors to the Im- 
perial War Museum. 


INVESTIGATION OF THE ADMINISTRA- 
TION AND SUPERVISION OF SECON- 
DARY EDUCATION 


A stupy will be made of the administration 
and supervision of secondary education in this 
country by the national survey as one of its 
major projects in an investigation of the whole 
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secondary education system. According to an 
interview given at the Office of Education on 
August 23, to a representative of the U. 8. 
Daily, personal visits will be made to various 
parts of the country by specialists so that dif- 
ferent systems can be scrutinized more closely 
for more adequate conclusions. 

Dr. Fred Engelhardt, of the University of 
Minnesota, is heading this aspect of the survey, 
and is being assisted by specialists in the Office 
of Education where check lists are being pre- 
pared and sent to commissioners and superin- 
tendents of education to ascertain appropriate 
facts. 

The investigation will involve 12 major sub- 
jects of inquiry as follows: 

1. Brief historical statement in order to relate 
the development of the organization for the ad- 
ministration of secondary education in 
schools to the background and origin of the un- 
derlying philosophies and practices. 

2. Analysis of forces such as school law, regula- 
tions, personnel factors and the like which have 
become determinants and controls of the existing 
types of organizations. 

3. The direct responsibility assumed by the state 
departments and accrediting bodies which have 
made staff members of these offices functioning 
officials in the administration and supervision of 
local secondary schools. 

4. Place assumed by boards of education and 
their executives in the various types of organiza- 
tions planned for the management of local secon- 
dary units. 

5. The responsibilities assigned to and assumed 
by the central office of local school systems and the 
various types of central office organization devel- 
oped to carry on the work in secondary schools. 

6. Evaluation of the various plans in operation 
for the administration of the various types of 
secondary schools within school systems. 

7. Evaluation of the various organization plans 
operating within various types of schools for ad- 
ministration and supervision. 

8. The place delegated the principal in the ad- 
ministration and supervision of secondary schools 
in various types of local school systems. 

9. Analysis of the status of the personnel em- 
ployed in the various staff positions having to do 
with secondary schools. 

10. Study of the functions assigned and the 
duties and responsibilities allocated to the various 
members of the administrative and supervisory 
staff employed in the secondary schools. 


public 
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ll. The organization within secondary schools 
to facilitate efficient management, and to relieve 
professional staff members of unnecessary clerical 
work and routine duties. 

12. The organization within schools and systems 
to coordinate effort, to reduce unnecessary dupli- 


cation and to develop cooperation. 


SUMMER PLAY SCHOOLS IN NEW 
YORK CITY 


THe New York City Summer Play Schools 
have been attended by over 2,500 children dur- 
ing the heated vacation period. These schools 
were conducted in twenty-one centers under the 
direction of the Child Study Association of 
America with the cooperation of the Board of 
Edueation. 

An outstanding piece of work was done by a 
center which provided four city yards and con- 
verted them into appropriate outdoor play- 
grounds. They named their play school Green 
Pastures. 

The experiment in home-making begun last 
year in one of the schools, where a dilapidated 
apartment was converted into a very livable 
place, all the work being done by the children, 
was continued this year. This same apartment 
was used as a club room by older children. 
They did their own marketing, planned and 
prepared their own meals, and kept the place 
immaculate. In another school treasure chests 
were filled to be sent to children in the Philip- 
pines. The boxes contained only things that 
were made by the children themselves and no 
two boxes were alike. In all eases the children 
who attended the play schools have had ex- 
periences that they will carry with them through 
life, and records kept of their health prove that 
they will go back to school fine and fit. 

No small part of the Summer Play Schools 
work is that done with the mothers. Groups of 
play school mothers meet and discuss with the 
trained leader behavior and health problems, 
ete. This work does not stop with the closing 
of the schools, but is carried on throughout the 
year. The expert dietician on the staff of the 
Child Study Association goes into the homes 
and shows the parents how to prepare foods. 

Some of the schools took weekly excursions 
to Edenwald where the children enjoyed swim- 
ming, followed nature trails and practiced 
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farming. In most cases a pienie lunch was ear 
ried, but in some instances a hot lunch was 
served even on these outings. 

Hot lunches, daily milk and the rest period 
have been standing features in the play schools 
for years. One child on being asked what sub 
ject she liked best in the play schools said, “] 
like all the subjects in the play school, but 
subject I like best is lunch.” 

Besides the twenty-one schools in New York, 
there was one school in Cleveland, one in Dy 
troit and one in Memphis. In all these schoo 
the children had five full days a week of con 


structive, happy play. 


RESIDENCE HALLS AT THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF CHICAGO 


GrounD has been broken south of the Midway 
for the first two units of residence halls for 
undergraduate students of the University of 
Chicago. These will be built at a cost of three 
million dollars. It is hoped that they will be 
completed within a year. 

Involved in the decision to erect the halls 
south of the Midway is a plan for comprehen 
sive reorganization of college life, instruction 
and method which university authorities have 
been planning for several years. 

President Robert Maynard Hutchins has beer 
particularly interested in this phase of the uni 
versity’s program, and it is expected that out 
lines of the new plan will shortly be announced 
It is regarded as probable that the halls will b 
the first buildings of an entire collegiate devel 
opment south of the Midway. 

The unit for which ground was broken is to 
be a men’s hall to accommodate 400 students. 
The site is between Greenwood Avenue and Ellis 
Avenue on Sixtieth Street. Operations wil! 
start shortly on the second unit, to house 370 
women, on a site between Woodlawn Avenue 
and Kimbark Avenue, on Sixtieth Street. 

The men’s unit will be a building enclosing two 


quadrangles, and will be 341 feet long by 24 


feet deep. The Midway front will be five 
stories in height, and the sides will be four 
stories. There will be eight sections in the hall, 


each with an individual entrance, with two main 


gates facing on the Midway. Two attractive 
club-rooms and two dining halls will be in the 
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south end of the building, and adjoining on the 
south will be recreation fields. 

The building for women students will be 340 
feet by 154 feet, five stories in height on the 
Midway front, four stories on the wings and 
two stories on the south section. It will be 
built in four sections, each with its own dining 
hall, and the club-room and recreation facilities 
of the men’s building will be duplicated. 
Messrs. Zantzinger, Borie and Medary, of Phila- 
delphia, are the architects, and Messrs. Bulley 
and Andrews are the contractors. 

Erection of the dormitories was made possible 
by the generous cooperation of Mr. Julius 
Rosenwald with the board of trustees of the 
university. Mr. Rosenwald, a member of the 
board, has agreed to contribute forty per cent. 
of a total construction cost of five million 
dollars. 

Two representatives of the Rosenwald Foun- 
dation, Mr. N. W. Levin and Mr. Raymond 
Rubinow, were present at the ceremony, when 
Professor Emery T. Filbey, assistant to the 
president and director of the summer school, 
broke ground. Mr. Lloyd R. Steere, vice-presi- 
dent and business manager, and a group of 


faculty members were also present. 


SURVEY OF PUBLIC EDUCATION IN 
MISSISSIPPI 


Miss Ciara E. Strokes, president of the Mis- 
sissippi Education Association, sends the fol- 
lowing statement: 


‘*In order that our state-supported higher educa 
tional institutions may be placed in position to 
render the highest possible service to the people 
of Mississippi I recommend that a committee be 
appointed to study the whole question from the 
standpoint of organization, administration and 
financial support, and that this committee be di 
rected to make a full report on problems involved 
herein at the next convention.’’ 

This recommendation was made at the April 
convention of the Mississippi Education Associa- 
tion by the retiring president, Mr. B. Frank 
Brown. It provides for legislation, based upon a 
thorough-going, non-political, professional study 
which will serve to take the state university and 
colleges out of politics and to relieve the institu- 
tions of higher learning of the necessity of beg- 
ging and bartering for their financial needs. This 
recommendation was approved by a unanimous 











vote of the convention and made a major project 
of the association for 1930-31. 

It fell to my lot, as president-elect of the asso 
ciation, to appoint a committee to do this work 
In formulating the committee, I have had in mind 
as qualifications for its members—whether they 
come from within or from outside the ranks of 
the teaching profession—that they should be per 
sons of unquestioned ability who are sincerely in 
terested in the welfare of Mississippi boys and 
girls and who are representative Mississippians of 
high standing whose work will be of such a char 
acter as to command respect. 

I have appointed as chairman Mr. Joseph E. 
Gibson, McComb, who is recognized by the state 
at large as a man of broad scholarship and a most 
capable and efficient superintendent of public 
schools; and as members, Mrs. Robert Ralston, of 
Clarksdale, a former president of the Mississippi 
Federation of Women’s Clubs and an early advo 
cate before the women of the state of non-political 
control of the university and colleges; C. J. Darby, 
Perkinston, an able south Mississippi school man 
with experience as rural teacher and county super 
intendent; W. B. Jones, Macon, a strong county 
superintendent of north Mississippi; Mrs. W. D. 
Cook, Forest, president of the Mississippi Congress 
of Parents and Teachers; Honorable M. P. L. 
Love, Hattiesburg, who is thoroughly familiar 
with the state’s finances; O. H. Swayze, Jackson, 
secretary of the Five Million Dollar Fund for 
Higher Education, sponsored by Mr. B. B. Jones, 
philanthropist and friend of education in Mis 
sissippi. 

Every person named has accepted the appoint 
ment. The committee will hold a meeting in 
Jackson on August 28 or 29 for organization and 
to plan its work. 

Mr. Gibson informs me that he will secure the 
assistance of the Research Division of the National 
Education Association in making available to the 
committee the best state laws in the United States 
upon this subject. 

Let me emphasize that the work of this com 
mittee is to be strictly professional and non 
political. Unless it is, it will be of no permanent 
value. While for many years there has been a 
generally recognized need for an improvement in 
the administrative control of the university and 
the colleges and while this committee was author 
ized before the recent wholesale dismissals of 
presidents and members of the teaching staffs of 
the university and colleges, I do not hesitate to 
say that these unfortunate occurrences serve only 


to emphasize the acute need and will no doubt 
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assure wide-spread public support of constructive 
recommendations growing out of a fair and 
thorough-going professional study. 

As president of the Mississippi Education Asso- 
ciation, I condemn the appointment, retention or 
dismissal of school heads and teachers whether in 
the university and colleges or in the public schools 
of the state on any other basis than merit. What 
has occurred this summer may be a blessing in 
disguise if it serves completely to arouse the pub- 
lie to the fundamental fact that the welfare of the 
schools, that is, the highest interests of the school 
children and college students, should be the only 
consideration in the appointment, retention or dis- 
missal of teachers in schools of every kind. 

The Mississippi Education Association for forty- 
five years has had the confidence of the people of 
this state who know that its only reason for ex- 
istence is the improvement of school conditions 
throughout the state. As president of such an 
organization, I request the people of the state to 
give careful consideration to the report of this 


committee when it appears. 


UNEMPLOYED TEACHERS IN NEW 
YORK CITY 

AccorpING to The New York Times, special 
efforts to reduce the waiting list of unemployed 
licensed teachers and to make a more “equitable 
division of opportunities” of placement will be 
made during the coming year by school officials, 
according to a recent report of the Finance 
Committee of the Board of Education and a 
detailed budget estimate for 1931. Dr. Harold 
G. Campbell, deputy superintendent of schools, 
announced that placement will be given prefer- 
ably to those who have had little or no chance 
to act as substitutes and to those who hold 
licenses as regular teachers rather than merely 
substitutes’ licenses. 

The report said that, exclusive of the success- 
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ful candidates in the license examinations of 
last June, the waiting list contains 3,842 names, 
after the number of teachers appointed for 
fall term opening has been deducted. 

It was estimated that 1,373 openings for 
regular employment will occur at some time 
during 1931. Of these positions 200 have been 
allowed for reducing overcrowded classes, 154 
for the staffs of new schools, 339 for vacancies 
through promotions and 680 for vacancies 
through deaths, retirements and resignations. 
For temporary placement there are expected to 
be 2,825 posts, or, in school parlance, “daily 
opportunities.” It is with respect to these 
posts, which are filled by substitutes, that dis- 
cretion will be exercised in employing those 
who have had little luck so far in finding open- 
ings. However, no set rules of preference have 
been drawn up, each case being investigated 
and dealt with independently. 

The committee reported that the twenty-five 
positions vacated by the teachers who are to be 
assigned to individual coaching or backward 
pupils would be filled by substitutes. However, 
no step actually to increase the normal oppor- 
tunities for substitutes were approved by the 
committee, which reported : 


The special committee on unemployment esti 
mates a saving of $600,000 if twenty-five retarded 
children in each of 500 schools can be saved one 
term of schooling through the assignment of a reg- 
ular or a substitute teacher for individual instruc 
tion of pupils. Your committee (on finance) can not 
agree with this conclusion, for it is apparent that 
unless other positions are abolished there will be 
no financial offset to the cost of the new positions 
recommended. While the situation is far from 
satisfactory, it is considered that the steps taken 
will insure a better condition. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


New members of the department of educa- 
tion of Swarthmore College, following the leave 
of absence to Dr. W. Carson Ryan, Jr., to be- 
come director of Indian education in the govern- 
ment service, are Professor E. L. Terman, for- 
merly of Peking University, China, and now at 
Defiance College, Ohio, who will be visiting pro- 
fessor of education for 1930-31, and Dr. Mary 


Wentworth MeConaughy, formerly head of the 
department of education and professor of psy- 
chology at Mount Holyoke College, who will 
teach the classes in psychology. Dr. Ryan will 
continue to supervise the education honors 
work. 

BrotHer FRanNK Newseck, for six years 
principal of the Marianist Preparatory College, 
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Beacon-on-the-Hudson, New York, and for the 
last two years holder of a scholarship in the 
University of Freiburg, Switzerland, has gone 
to Hawaii to become president of St. Louis 
College, a preparatory school in Honolulu. He 
will sueeeed Brother Adolph Eiben, for nine 
years president of St. Louis, who will go to 
Ponee, Porto Rico, to become president of a 
new college to be opened there by the Society 
of Mary. 

Tue regents of the University of Wisconsin 
have named Noble Clark, for the past three 
years assistant to Director H. L. Russell, as 
assistant director of the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. Mr. Clark follows in succession, 
Dr. Stephen M. Babeock and Frank B. Mor- 


rison. 


Dr. ALEXANDER MEIKLEJOHN, chairman of 
the Experimental College of the University of 
Wisconsin, has been appointed one of the 
American delegates to the International Con- 
gress of Philosophers which will be held at 
Oxford this month. 


A DINNER in honor of Miss Tommie Dora 
Barker was given on August 29 at the Atlanta 
Athletie Club on her retirement as librarian to 
become regional secretary of the American Li- 
brary Association. Miss Barker is the retiring 
director of the Library School, Carnegie Li- 
brary of Atlanta, which this fall will be moved 
to the Emory campus and will become the Li- 
brary School of Emory University. Miss 
Barker has developed this school while serving 
as librarian of the City of Atlanta. Miss 
Barker was awarded the honorary degree of 
doctor of literature at the last commencement 
of Emory University. She will take up her new 
work on September 15. 


THE Journal of Education writes: “Miss Flor- 
ence Holbrook, whose fifty years’ public school 
service in Chicago was recently recognized by 
a golden banquet at the Palmer House, Chicago, 
has had an unusual opportunity. She was one 
of three girls to graduate from the old Chicago 
University in 1879. For fifty years she has 
been teacher or principal within a mile of the 
place where she first taught.” 


Miss Lena Mapison Puiurps, New York at- 
torney, has been elected president of the newly 
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organized International Federation of Business 
and Professional Women, which recently met in 
Geneva. The vice-presidents are Signora Ester 
Traversari of Italy and Mme. Yvonne Netter 
of France. Other officers include Dr. Helen 
Fraser of England, corresponding secretary ; 
Miss Dorothy Heneker of Canada, treasurer. 
The establishment of research bureaus in 
America and Europe to investigate the prob 
lems of business and professional women was 
authorized. The American Federation of Busi- 
ness and Professional Women with 58,000 mem- 
bers sponsored the movement to form an inter 
national organization. 


Ow account of his work in behalf of rhen- 
matie children, Dr. Frederick J. Poynton has 
been given the first award of the Dawson Wil 
liams Memorial Prize of the value of fifty 
guineas. Dr. Poynton is senior physician to 
the Hospital for Sick Children, London. The 
prize represents the interest accruing from col- 
lected funds commemorating the work of the 
late Sir Dawson Williams, editor of the British 


Medical Journal. 


Dr. Max PLANCK, emeritus professor of 
theoretical physics in the University of Berlin, 
has been elected president of the Kaiser Wil- 
helm Society for Advancing Science, Berlin, 
under the control of which are the various 
Kaiser Wilhelm Institutes. 


Dr. J. A. Carrouu, of Sidney Sussex College, 
University of Cambridge, has been appointed to 
the chair of natural philosophy at the Univer- 
sity of Aberdeen. 


APPOINTMENTS in the school of philosophy 
of the University of Southern California in- 
clude: Dr. Edwin Diller Starbuck, head of the 
department of philosophy and director of the 
institute of character research at the University 
of Iowa; Dr. Herbert L. Searles, who holds the 
Hobb professorship of biblical literature at 
James Millikin University; Mrs. Herbert L. 
Searles, who acts as chief research worker for 
Dr. Starbuck in the institute of character re- 
search, will resume that activity in the school 
of philosophy; Dr. Willard Lyon, from China, 
will teach courses in Chinese civilization and 
Chinese philosophy, and Dr. F. R. A. Hoernlé, 
of Witwatersrand University, Johannesburg, 
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South Africa, is to be visiting professor of 
philosophy for the first semester. 

LecTuRERS at the summer session next year at 
the University of California inelude: Dr. Hans 
Hofmann, director of the 
School of Fine Arts in Munich, who is a mem- 


Hans Hofmann 
ber of the present summer session staff in the 
department of art; Professor R. E. Zachrisson, 
of the University of Upsala, Sweden, in the 
department of English; Dr. John C. Slater, 
associate professor of physies at Harvard Uni- 
versity, and Dr. E. P. Lane, associate professor 
of mathematics at the University of Chicago. 


H. G. 


a member in 


Goop, of the University of Ohio, 
1931 of the staff of the 
department of education at the University of 
Dr. D. S. Muzzey, 
of Columbia University, who conducted a his- 


Dr. 
will be 


California at Los Angeles. 


tory course in the summer session this year, 
will return next summer, as will Dr. Henry 
Neumann, of the Brooklyn Society for Ethical 
Culture, who will give courses in education. 
Dr. M. R. Trabue, of the University of North 
Carolina, will also be a member of the education 
staff. Professor T. D. Yoder, of the Univer- 
sity of Iowa, will conduct two courses in social 
economies; Professor G. S. Browne, of the Uni- 
versity of Melbourne; Professor Guy T. Bus- 
well, of the University of Chicago, and Dr. 
Bessie L. Gambrill, of Yale University, will lee- 
ture in the department of education. Professor 
Browne will give a course on the principles of 
education and a course on comparative educa- 
tion; Professor Buswell will give two courses in 
educational psychology. 


Mr. Epwarp W. Girrorp, formerly curator 
of the museum of anthropology at the Univer- 
sity of California, has been appointed lecturer 
in anthropology at the University of Wash- 
ington. 


Mr. R. Norris SHREVE, consulting chemist 
of New York City, has been appointed to the 
faculty of the School of Chemical Engineering 
of Purdue University, to take charge of the 
work in organic technology. 


Dr. Herpert C. Hanson, associate professor 
of botany and associate botanist in the Colo- 
rado College and Station, has been appointed 
head of the college department of botany and 
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station botanist at the North Dakota Agricul- 
tural College. 

THE resignation of Mr. Charles E. Pearson, 
head of the voice department at DePauw Uni- 
versity, has been announced. His 
will be Mr. Mark E. Johnson, of Rochester, 
New York. 


Dr. Ciype L. KING, professor in the Wharton 


successor 


School of Finance of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, has been appointed arbiter in the milk 
situation at Kansas City. 

Dr. THoMAS WALKER Pace, a former chair 
man of the Tariff Commission, has been ap- 
pointed a member of the new commission when 
his present appointment expires on September 
15. Dr. Page was tax commissioner of Vir- 
ginia from 1914 to 1915 and a member of the 
Tariff Commission from 1918 to 1922, being 
chairman during the last two years of his term. 
He has taught economies at the University of 
California, the University of Texas and the 
University of Virginia. 

Bertua R. PALMER, state superintendent of 
North Dakota, was renominated by 30,836 ma- 
jority above both opponents. 


ProressoR THEeoporE A. SuHea, of Berlin, 
Maryland, has been appointed principal of the 
Centreville High School, Baltimore, to succeed 
Professor J. Willard Davis, who takes a similar 
post in Easton High School. 


Harry Mason, a teacher in the prison school 
at Ossining, New York, has been made tem- 
porary principal, with a likelihood that he 
will receive the appointment permanently. Mr. 
Mason succeeds N. J. Henzel, who resigned to 
take another state post. 


Mr. H. M. Buck ey, assistant superintendent 
of schools at Cleveland, Ohio, has returned from 
Europe after two months’ travel. 


Tue Hitcheock Lectures are being given by 
Dr. John C. Merriam, president of the Car- 
negie Institution of Washington, at the Univer- 
versity of California, on September 2, 3, 8, 10 
and 1l. The general subject is “Nature and our 
Philosophy of Life.” 

THE midwinter meetings of the American 
Library Association will be held on December 
29 and 30 at the Drake Hotel in Chicago. 
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THe Educational Department of the League 
of Nations Association, Inc., reports that dur- 
ing the past school year approximately 5,300 
students from thirty-five states have partici- 
pated in forty-four model assemblies, repre- 
senting two hundred and forty colleges and 
schools of all grades. In addition, some one 
thousand members of clubs and special groups 
have taken part in the model assemblies which 
have been arranged in connection with their 
regular group programs. 


Tue first International Camp for Girls will 
open during the summer of 1931 on Lake 
George, Adirondack Mountains, New York. 
Foreign students coming to American colleges 
are invited to attend the camp, where a study 
of American life and institutions will be made. 


Boys’ and girls’ camps maintained in Minne- 
sota by the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
the Young Women’s Christian Association and 
the Boy Seouts of America are not exempt 
from taxation according to four opinions just 
handed down by Assistant Attorney General 
W. K. Montague. The opinions were written 
at the request of the Minnesota Tax Commission 
in connection with applications for the ex- 
emption of camps filed by the St. Paul Y. W. 
C. A., Minneapolis Y. M. C. A. and the Minne- 
apolis Council of Boy Seouts. A study of the 
opinions will be made to determine whether 
they are broad enough to cover other property 
owned by the organizations in question. 


Tue Edward Rector Scholarship Foundation 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION FOR THE 
MAJORITY 


INDUSTRIAL education as now organized in 
our public schools includes two distinct 
branches, namely, industrial arts education and 
vocational industrial education. The respective 
aims and objectives of these two types of in- 
dustrial edueatior. are radically different. 

The educatior.al purpose served by industrial 
arts shop instruction is that of increasing the 
range of accomplishments of pupils by provid- 
ing opportrnities for development and growth 
through ereative, recreative and exploratory ac- 
tivities which would not otherwise be open to 
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at DePauw University has granted this year 
285 scholarships to high-school graduates who 
will enroll with the freshman class in Septem- 
ber. The original plan of the foundation in 
1919 was to grant 100 scholarships each year 
and maintain some 400 Rector scholars on the 
campus continuously. The amount of money 
available under this foundation has increased 
so materially that there are now nearly 600 
scholarship men and women on the campus 
ach year. Not only does the list include a 
representative or more from every county in 
Indiana, but eleven of the 48 states are also 
represented and two foreign countries. Each 
of these 285 scholarships is valued at $800, 
paying all tuition and special fees for the full 
four years. The basis of the award is scholar- 
ship, the high-school grades of the applicant 
being taken into consideration for his entire 
four years of work. Only those ranking in the 
high ten per cent. of their graduating class 
are awarded scholarships. This foundation is 
the gift of the late Edward Rector, of Chicago, 
whose gifts to the college amount to over $3,- 
000,000. In recent years, the undergraduate 
scholarships have been augmented by fellow- 
ships which are good for one year of graduate 
study in any college in America or Europe. 
These are awarded to seniors and are valued 
at $1,200 each. Seven such fellowships were 
granted last June and six the year before. Dr. 
Henry B. Longden, vice-president of De Pauw 
University, has been director of the foundation 
since its inception in 1919. 


junior and senior high school pupils. Addi- 
tional units in mental stature and mental 
breadth are provided by the pupil’s industrial 
arts experience. The general value of such ex- 
periences is more important than individual or 
specifie values. Industrial arts training pro- 
vides a basie foundation upon which the indi- 
vidual and society may build. The primary 
purpose of industrial arts training is accom- 
plished in the doing of creative, recreative and 
exploratory shop tasks. 

The chief function of vocational industrial 
education is that of preparation for productive 
work of an industrial character. The test of 
such training, therefore, lies in the suecess with 
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which pupils so trained ean produce marketable 


Employers are interested in produc- 
Only so far as knowl- 


objects. 
tion and always will be. 
edge, understanding, skill and attitude of the 
workman affect doing is the employer con- 
cerned. Likewise, the pupil and his parents 
measure the effectiveness of vocational training 
by the pupil’s ability to produce in the field 
for which he has been trained. This narrow- 
ness of view-point may be disturbing to our 
ideals and hopes for industrial society, but 
vocational industrial education must be ordered 
so that it will function in the present and 
probable future industrial society rather than 
a hypothetical one. Vocational industrial edu- 
cation need not concern itself directly with 
general values in education. Rather, the em- 
phasis in vocational industrial training should 
be on individual and specific values of such 
training. 

Vocational industrial education is a form of 
special education. The philosophy and points 
of view characteristic of special education are 
applicable to vocational education. Industrial 
arts education is a form of general education. 
Work in this field should be governed by the 
philosophy and point of view of general edu- 
cation. Training of the industrial arts type 
should be organized so that it may be a valu- 
able part of the educational experience of 
every boy and girl in our public schools. As 
this reorganization takes place, the next step 
will be to make industrial arts in some form 
a required subject for all pupils of junior 
high school age and an elective subject for 
senior high school students who do not expect 
to engage in industrial pursuits. Few, if any, 
junior high school pupils can profit by voca- 
tional industrial training, and only a limited 
number of senior high school pupils can be 
served by this type of training. Industrial arts 
is the form of industrial education which can 
be made to serve the majority of pupils. Voca- 
tional industrial education can never hope to 
serve more than a minority group. 

It is not possible to estimate accurately the 
total number of pupils who might profit from 
industrial training of a vocational nature; how- 
ever, there are definite limitations to the social 
demand for persons so trained. This is clearly 
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indicated by the U. S. Census reports on occu 
pational distribution of our population. A 
critical study of census figures indicates that 
less than 15 per cent. of public school pupils 
are likely ever to be employed in an occupation 
in which they will be able to use productively 
training of the vocational industrial type. 

Under existing industrial conditions it does 
not seem necessary for the public schools to as- 
sume full responsibility for vocational indus 
trial training. Vocational training sponsored 
by trade unions and employers in the construc- 
tion and manufacturing industries is adequat: 
to meet the needs of at least half the total! 
number of persons who wish to enter these 
fields. Vocational preparation by public agen 
cies should supplement rather than supplant 
the work done by private agencies. Perhaps 
the public schools should bear about half the 
burden of vocational industrial training, work- 
ing in close cooperation with employers organ- 
izations. 

Full responsibility for industrial arts train- 
ing should be assumed by the publie schools. 
This type of training will not be met by indus 
trial organizations, for here the objective is 
training for effective living rather than for pur- 
suit of a specific vocation. The task here is 
one of serving the entire enrolment of boys 
of junior high school age. Perhaps the day 
is not far distant when it will become apparent 
that junior high school girls should also be re 
quired to complete at least one year of work 
in the general shop or in practical mechanic 
arts. 

Since the needs and responsibilities in indus- 
trial education have been specified, it becomes 
pertinent to inquire to what extent these needs 
are being met. The answer to this query can 
be shown best in tabular form. 


PROVISION MADE 

a. Vocational indus- 
trial training 
available in 
schools for not 
than 2 per cent. of pu- 
pils. Organized train- 
ing in industry avail 
able to about 5 per 
cent. of pupils who 
leave school. 


NEEDS 
a. Fifteen per cent. 
of public school group 
might profit from voca- 
tional industrial train- 


ing. 


now 
public 
more 
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b. All junior high 
school boys can profit 
from industrial arts 
education. 


ce. Half the boys of 
senior high school age 
might elect one indus- 
trial arts shop course 
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b. Not more than 50 
per cent. of junior high 
school pupils provided 
with such training in 
the more progressive 
states. Little provision 
in backward states. 


ce. Progressive states 
have made provision 
for about 20 per cent. 
of senior high schoo! 





boys in this field. Lit- 
tle provision in back- 
ward states. 


to advantage. 


d. All junior high d. Rarely provided. 
school girls might profit 
by a general shop or 
practical mechanic arts 
course. 


It appears that offerings in the field of indus- 
trial education are inadequate at present both 
in the provision made for vocational industrial 
education for the minority and in the provision 
of industrial arts courses for the majority. 


Guen U. CLEETON 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


THE BIOGRAPHICAL DIRECTORY OF 
LEADERS IN EDUCATION 


THe editor of Scnoot anp Socrety has for 
several years been collecting material for a 
“Biographical Directory of Leaders in Educa- 
tion” on the lines of the “Biographical Directory 
of American Men of Science” of which there 
have appeared four editions since 1906. This 
book has become a standard work of reference 
and has to a considerable extent accomplished 
its object of making scientific men acquainted 
with one another and with one another’s work. 
It may be that a similar directory in education 
will serve the same purpose and the editor ven- 
tures to ask the cooperation of those who realize 
the need and the difficulty of maintaining a com- 
mon interest in educational work. 

The directory has the same objects and covers 
the same field as Scnoot anp Society. Its con- 
cern is with the whole of education from the 
nursery school and before to the ability of the 


octogenarian to learn. It ineludes libraries, mu- 
seums, social agencies and other activities out- 
side the standardized schools and colleges. The 
separation in work and interest between the sec- 
ondary school and higher education is in special 
need of obliteration, but there are innumerable 
aspects of educational work that need coordina- 
tion. It may be that an adequate educational 
biographical directory may in a modest way 
emphasize and promote the unity of education. 

The name selected is not altogether satisfac- 
tory. It is intended to include in the directory 
about 10,000 of those who have done the most to 
advance education whether by teaching, admin- 
istration or research. These may fairly be 
called the leaders among the million engaged in 
educational work, but it is not intended to im- 
ply that inclusion is a special honor. 

As subscription books are published in which 
entry is partly or wholly conditioned on sub- 
scription to them, it should be clearly under- 
stood that there is no relation between inclusion 
in the “Biographical Directory of Leaders in 
Education” and purchase of the book. Those 
who are included will be given opportunity to 
subscribe at a reduced price after the sketches 
are in type, for otherwise it would not be 
feasible to publish the book, nor would the time 
of the editor be well spent unless it were used. 
But only those are expected to subscribe who 
want the book and believe that its publication 
is of value. 

The biographical sketches are now being put 
in type and proof will be sent in the autumn to 
those concerned. The editor hopes that any one 
who has not filled in the information blank will 
do so promptly and that those who should be 
ineluded but have not received blanks will ask 
for one or fill in the form printed on an adver 
tising page in the present issue of ScHooL AND 
Society. The editors will be under special ob- 
ligations to readers of this note who will send 
the names and addresses of those who should be 
included but may have been overlooked. This 
holds especially for those who have done excep- 
tional work as teachers, for they are more diffi- 
cult to find than those engaged in administration 
and publication. 

J. McKeen Catrevn 

3939 GraND CENTRAL TERMINAL, 

New York, N. Y. 
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QUOTATIONS 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF NORTH CAROLINA 

Tue recent election of Frank Graham, over 
his protest, to the presidency of the University 
of North Carolina, to sueceed Dr. Harry W. 
Chase, who goes to the presidency of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, is viewed generally as an 
event of immense educational significanee for 
the South. And if the wide editorial comment 
is representative of real opinion, this forty- 
four-year-old, many-sided, popular scholar, 
teacher and bachelor becomes head of his Alma 
Mater with wider approval than could have 
been given any other man. 

Graham is favorably known in every nook 
and corner of North Carolina. He ealls by 
their first names more people than any other 
man in the state and is addressed by more peo- 
ple in the same intimate manner. For twenty- 
five years, since he entered the University of 
North Carolina as a freshman in 1905, he has 
been closely identified with the life of the in- 
stitution and its students and alumni. Although 
his qualities are not those which commend men 
to the favor of political bosses, it is probable 
that Frank Graham could have any office in the 
gift of the citizens of North Carolina, but he is 
not political-minded, nor has he personal am- 
bition. His ambition is for the institution in 
which he has invested his life for a quarter of 
a century. ... 

If there were those who looked upon Graham 
as radical in his social views, however, their 
opinions had no weight with the trustees of the 
state university, who appear to be determined 
to keep it the liberal and progressive institution 
it has always been. Under his leadership the 
group at Chapel Hill will lose none of its mili- 
tant aggressiveness, and that will be fortunate 
for the South. 

Graham is a native of the state and comes of 
a family of teachers. His father, Dr. Alex- 
ander Graham, superintendent emeritus of the 
Charlotte public schools, is known as the father 
of the graded-school system of North Carolina. 
His cousin, the late Dr. Edward Kidder Graham, 
was the brilliant president of the University of 
North Carolina from 1914 to 1918, and gave to 





the institution its greatest impetus since the 
Civil War. President Graham was educated in 
the public schools and the University of North 
Carolina, at Columbia University, at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and in Europe. He has 
taught in North Carolina high schools, and for 
sixteen years has served the university as in- 
structor and professor of history. He is not, 
however, an approved product of the graduate 
school, and scholastically he is unconventional; 
but he has broad eulture, high standards, intel- 
lectual honesty, capacity as a speaker, progres- 
sive spirit and freedom from provincial limita- 
tions. He is not essentially a fiscal agent or a 
bookkeeper, and it remains to be seen how well 
he ean administer a university budget and keep 
sweet while handling the hideous details that 
crowd upon a university executive. But if any 
crafty North Carolina politician indulges the 
conceit that he can deceive the new president 
of the university, he is headed for disappoint- 
ment; and if that institution does not go for- 
ward under the leadership of Graham then we 
may as well adjourn higher education in North 
Carolina.—Edgar W. Knight in The Nation. 


WHERE ARE THE CHILDREN? 


Tue number of children enrolling annually in 
the first grades of our public schools is rather 
sensitive to changes that take place in the birth 
rate, provided a sufficient time interval has 
elapsed between the dates used in making the 
comparisons. The birth rate in the registration 
area of the United States declined from 25.1 
per thousand of the population in 1915 to about 
22.3 per thousand in 1919, then increased to 
24.3 in 1921, and has since declined to about 
19 in 1929. The drop in the birth rate in 1919 
followed the opening of the war and the 1918 
influenza epidemic. The rise in 1921 followed 
the return of the boys to civil pursuits. First- 
grade enrolments declined from 4,323,170 in 
1918 to 3,976,750 in 1926, and then increased 
to 4,171,037 in 1928. Children born in 1919 
would normally enter the public schools in the 
schvol year 1925-26. The birth rate was low 
in 1919, and the first-grade enrolment was low 
in 1926. The birth rate came up considerably 
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in 1921, and the first-grade enrolment increased 
correspondingly in 1928. Moreover, the public 
kindergarten, which is still a growing proposi- 
tion, suffered a decline in enrolment in 1925, 
the fifth year for those born in 1919, and has 
increased since in a manner comparable to the 
increase in the birth rate for the two years fol- 
lowing 1919. 

With the facts before him, the statistician is 
generally willing to predict happenings just a 
little bit ahead of the game. If the conditions 
which have influenced changes in the past can 
be depended upon to continue to perform in 
about the usual manner, he wraps the mantle of 
the prophet about him and hazards a guess. 
If he sueceeds he tells you about it afterwards. 
If he fails, he attracts your attention to some 
other bit of interesting data. If our system of 
keeping school records does not change materi- 
ally, if the relation of public-school enrolment 
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to private-school enrolment remains constant, 
and if our attendance regulations do not fail, 
it is safe to predict a first-grade enrolment in 
the public schools of about three and a quarter 
million children for the school year 1935-36. 
The computed figure is 3,242,247. This number 
is more than a million short of the 1918 enrol- 
ment. It represents a loss of 25 per cent. of the 
number of children enrolled 18 years previously. 
The kindergarten? After 1930 data have been 
assembled it will be possible to make an esti- 
mate. 

In making predictions, and in planning for 
the future, there is no substitute for experience. 
The experience in this instance indicates that 
the supply of children eligible for entrance for 
the first time to the publie schools is gradually 
diminishing. Wise is he who can profitably use 
the prophecies based upon experience.—F rank 
M. Phillips in the School Board Journal. 


REPORTS 


HONORARY DEGREES FOR DISTINC- 
TION IN THE FIELD OF EDUCATION 
A wnumBER of universities, including Cali- 

fornia, Cincinnati, Harvard, Indiana, Southern 
California and Stanford, have organized grad- 
uate curricula leading to the degree of doctor 
of education (Ed.D.). Harvard initiated this 
movement. When Dean Holmes announced this 
new program leading to the new degree of 
doctor of education, a number of institutions 
throughout the country seized upon this degree 
as an appropriate honorary degree for men who 
had attained distinction in professional educa- 
tion. 

This pratice parallels, in a way, the history 
of the Ph.D. degree in the United States. Yale 
was first to confer the degree of doctor of phi- 
losophy in 1860. Harvard followed in 1871. 
During the last quarter of the past century, 
the granting of the Ph.D. as an honorary de- 
gree became quite a common practice, which 


Number of Ph.D. degrees granted in 


a 1888 
On examination . 106 
Honoris causa 29 

Hon. Ph.D. 
Ratio l 27% 





Exam. Ph.D. { ' - 





was denounced by many educational leaders and 
national associations and by the Educational 
Review in an editorial in 1892. This journal 
also announced and adhered to the policy for 
more than ten years of publishing from time 
to time both a list of the institutions granting 
and the names of the recipients of this degree. 
An excellent account of these activities may be 
found in a report by H. T. Lukens to the An- 
nual Convention of Graduate Clubs at Johns 
Hopkins University in December, 1896, and 
published in the June, 1897, issue of the Edu- 
cational Review. 

A tabulation and graph taken from the re- 
port of Dr. Harris, United States Commissioner 
of Education, showing the effect of these efforts, 
were included in this report. The tabulation 
follows. 

These and later reports and discussions of 
the subject of degrees seem to warrant the fol- 
lowing observations. 


1889 1890 1891 1892 1893 1894 1895 
121 125 136 152 189 233 234 

50 39 30 36 32 33 34 

41% 31% 22% 24% 17% 14% 15% 
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1. Degrees given in recognition of the com- 
pletion of preseribed curricula should not be 
given as honorary degrees. 

2. It is not appropriate for an institution to 
grant an honorary degree to any member of its 
staff while he is in the service of the institution. 
(Exceptions have been made.) 

3. It is not appropriate for an institution to 
grant an honorary degree of a higher grade 
than that which may be gained through the com- 
pletion of a curriculum of that institution. 

4. The honorary degrees most frequently con- 
ferred are LL.D., D.D. and Litt.D. Somewhat 
less frequently are the Se.D. and the Ped.D. 

In order to learn more definitely the practice 
and prevailing attitude in other institutions in 
regard to granting the Ed.D. as an honorary 
degree for distinction in the field of education, 
a short questionnaire was sent to thirty-three 
representative institutions throughout the coun- 
try which offer work leading to graduate de- 
grees in the field of education. A tabulation of 
the reports from thirty of these institutions is 


as follows: 


1. Does your institution grant an honorary de- 
gree to men who have attained some distinction 
in the field of education? Yes, 19. No, 11. 

2. a. If so, what degree is granted for distine- 
tion in educational administration and leadership? 
LL.D., 19. Ed.D., 1. Se.D., 3. Ped.D., 2. 
Litt.D., 2. 

b. To men who have attained distinction in the 
scientific study of educational problems? LL.D., 
11. Ed.D., none. Se.D., 3. Ped.D., 1. Litt.D., 
1. Not indicated, 3. 

3. Since the Ed.D. is an earned degree in a 
number of institutions (with the number increas- 
ing) should it be exclusively retained as an earned 
degree on the same level as the Ph.D.? Yes, 30. 
No, none. 

4. Would you favor a more or less common prac- 
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tice of granting the LL.D. to men who have at- 
tained distinction in educational administration 
and leadership and the degree of Se.D. to men 
who have attained distinction in the field of sci- 
entific study in education? Yes, 15. No, 6. 

5. What degree of distinction (in a general 
way) should be attained to merit an honorary de- 
International-National, 3. 


9 


Sectional, 2. 


gree? International, 2. 
National, 9. National-Sectional, 5. 
Local, 1. Worth of contribution, 1. 


The eleven institutions granting no honorary 
degrees are: Chicago, Illinois, Kansas, Loui- 
siana, Minnesota, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Texas, 
Virginia, West Virginia, Wyoming. 

The degree of master of arts is given as an 
honorary degree by Yale and the Ed.M. by 
Colorado University. 

The above data would seem to give some basis 
for the following conclusions. 

1. There are quite a number of institutions 
(probably increasing) granting no honorary 
degrees to men who have attained distinction 
in the field of education. 

2. It is the unanimous opinion that the Ed.D. 
degree should be given only as an earned degree. 

3. The LL.D. degree is regarded as the most 
appropriate for men who have attained distinc- 
tion in the field of educational administration 
and educational research. The Se.D. degree is 
given by a few institutions. The Se.D. 
garded as the more appropriate degree for men 
who have attained distinction in the field of re- 
search by one half of the institutions reporting. 

4. Some national or national-sectional recog- 
nition of achievement is regarded as desirable 
before an honorary degree is conferred. 


is re- 


Lester B. Rogers 
ScHOOL OF EDUCATION, 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


RETESTS ON ADULTS AT AN INTER- 
VAL OF TEN YEARS 

In 1917 the writer published test results* 

secured on 88 college students through the use 


18. C. Garrison, ‘‘ Yerkes’ Point Scale for Mea- 
suring Mental Ability as Applied to Normal 
Adults,’’ ScHoot anp Society, 5: 747-750, 1917. 


of Yerkes-Bridges-Hardwick Point Seale. 
These tests were secured during the winter 
quarter of the school year 1915-16 while the 
writer was doing graduate work with Dr. E. K. 
Strong, Jr. During the summer of 1916, 153 
additional persons were tested, thus making a 
total of 241. 
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The material used in constructing the point 
seale was gathered by Yerkes and his associates 
from various sources, the Binet predominating. 
The seale consists of twenty tests. 

In the spring of 1925 the writer suggested to 
a graduate assistant, Mr. Earnest Hicks, who 
was doing a great deal of testing at the time, 
that it might be well to attempt a revision of 
the Yerkes Point Seale, as an individual test 
seemed desirable and since the scale had not 
been found highly reliable. We had found 
previously a reliability coefficient of only .49 
between repeated tests involving our 88 cases 
and one of only .38 between two halves of the 
seale. For the revision we found a coefficient 
of 84; n=50. 

Mr. Hicks tested 300 undergraduate college 
students and on the basis of the results secured 
attempted a revision. This was done by arrang- 
ing and numbering all test papers from 1 to 
300. The records were then gone over and each 
response recorded on a large sheet of paper. 
Next the percentage of those failing was secured 
for each test. These percentages were obtained 
for all parts of the twenty tests and were later 
converted into standard deviation units. The 
different parts of the scale were then weighted 
in terms of difficulty. It was found that certain 
tests were of no value. These were discarded. 
A perfect seore on the revision is 106 points. 

It oceurred to the writer that it might be 
interesting to retest as many of the persons 
tested in 1915-16 as were available and to com- 
pare their later records with their former. 
With this in view the original Yerkes Point 
Seale blanks were rescored according to our 
revision. By the end of the winter quarter of 
1927, Mr. Hicks had tested 350 pupils. It was 
found that only 17 of these had been tested 
during 1915-16. Of this number 7 were tested 
during the summer of 1926. The remaining 
were secured during the school year of 1926-27. 
We then set about to test as many of the per- 
sons in the original group as we could con- 
veniently locate. We now have 73 cases where 
the individuals have been tested at an interval 
of ten years or more. 

Peabody College is unique in the fact that 
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students frequently are in residence summer 
after summer over a long period of time. This 
makes it possible to secure measurements at 
wide intervals. The further fact that only sub- 
jects who were students in courses in piiychol- 
ogy were tested should be noted. Students who 
are not interested in earning a degree and who 
are not likely to remain in teaching usually 
select courses other than psychology. 

There were 32 men and 41 women who were 
tested twice. In the original group there were 
72 men and 169 women. It will thus be seen 
that in the later testing the selection was in 
favor of the men. The writer interprets this 
as simply indicating that the men were more 
persistent in doing further college work. 

The ages of the subjects at the first testing 
ranged from 18 to 49 years. The ages of the 
original group of 241 ranged from 17 to 56. 
The reliability of these age figures is unknown. 
They were secured in the following way. All 
the younger appearing subjects were asked 
their ages and the statements were recorded. 
In the case of the older subjects, recourse was 
had to their college registration card which at 


that time carried a place for age. These 
figures may or may not be accurate. 
The average score, age and 8. D. of the 


scores are given in Table I for the original 


TABLE I 
SHOWING AVERAGE Score, AVERAGE AGE AND 8. D. 
OF THE Scores ror 241 anp 300 
CasES, RESPECTIVELY 








(1916) (1926) 
24lecases 300 cases 





Average age ........ 24.8 24.3 
Average score 71.3 72.1 
8. D. of scores 10.1 9.52 





group of 241 subjects and for Mr. Hicks’ 
group of 300. From the table the following 
facts are apparent. The 1926 group was 
younger on the average by .5 of a year; this 
group made a slightly higher average score and 
was a little less variable as is indicated by the 
sigmas. The differences found in this table are 
so small as to be of little significance, however. 











In the next table the data are treated sepa- 
rately for the men and women. It will be 


TABLE II 
SHOWING CERTAIN DATA FOR THE SEVERAL GROUPS 


BY SEXES 


Retested 1916 1926 
group group group 
> 65 o &£ 5s - 
S > =I - a s 
oO - Nn © S a 
oD a t~ _ ~ 
Average age 
(1916) 30.4 26.4 29.8 22.7 28.2 22.1 
Average score 
(1916) 71.8 72.6 75.3 69.6 73.1 71.5 
Average score 
(1926) 73.2 74.7 


noticed that the retested men had an average 
score of 71.8 as compared with one of 75.3 for 
the 72 men in 1916. The same figures for the 
women read 72.6 and 69.6, respectively. 
Whether this means the brighter men had 
already finished their schooling before 1926 
or had left the profession or whether the dif- 
ference is due to a faulty selection of cases we 
do not know. It is interesting to note that the 
retested women scored higher than did the 
women in 1916 and somewhat higher than did 
the men at the retesting. It is also interesting 
to note that the retested men scored as high as 
the group of 109 in 1926. At the same time 
the retested women scored considerably higher 
than the 191 women in 1926. 

In Table III r for the 1916 and 1926 scores 
is given. The coefficients of variability are also 
given in this table. It will be noted that there 


TABLE III 


SHOWING CERTAIN MEASURES FOR THE RETESTED 


GROUP 
32 men 41 women 
r scores 1916 and 1926 58 .76 
8. D. 1916 10.6 9.4 
S. D. 1926 12.6 13.3 
C. of V. 1916 14.7 12.9 
C. of V. 1926 17.2 17.8 
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was considerable increase in variability for both 
men and women. The increase was approxi- 
mately 40 per cent. for the women and nearly 
25 per cent. for the men. The difference be- 
tween 40 per cent. and 25 per cent. may be due 
to the maturity-age factor, the men being some 
what older than the women. 

The average scores made by the men and 
women when taken separately and arranged in 
two groups with age thirty as the dividing point 
are given in Table 1V. The number of eases 


TABLE IV 
SHOWING ScorES MADE By CERTAIN AGE GROUPS 





Men Women 
Ave. age Ave.score Ave.age Ave. score 
1916 1926 1916 1926 
Under 30 23 72 79.2 22.7 71.2 75.1 
Over 30 37.9 71.6 66.2 34.5 76 73.2 


here is small and no definite conclusions may be 
drawn. It should be noted, however, that on 
the average the younger groups gained while 
the older lost. 
S. C. GARRISON 
PEABODY COLLEGE 


NEW BOOKS IN EDUCATION 


BADANES, JULIE E., and Saunt BADANES. A Child’s 
Second Number Book. Part I, 117 pp. Part II, 
130 pp. Illustrated. Maemillan. $.68 each. 

BLAISDELL, THoMAs C. Ways to Teach English. 
566 pp. $2.50. 

CLARK, F. Lesuir. Progress Tests in American 
History. Pp. 275. Scribner’s. $.60. 

CoLuiIns, EArt A., and Lypa HALE. Hero Stories 
for Children. Pp. 264. Illustrated. Macmillan. 
$.80, 

Davis, Ropert A. Mentality of Orphans. Pp. 
182. Badger. $5.00. 

PALMER, ARCHIE M. The Liberal Arts College 
Movement. Pp. 187. Proceedings of the Con- 
ference of Liberal Arts Colleges Held in Chi- 
eago, March 18-20, 1930. 

PULLIAM, Roscor. Eztra-Instructional Activities 
of the Teacher. Pp. 459. Doubleday, Doran. 
$2.50. 

Storey, THomMas A. Principles of Hygiene. Pp. 
xi + 475. Illustrated. Stanford University 
Press. $3.50. 

STURTEVANT, SARAH M., and Harriet HAYES, 
Editors. Deans at Work. Pp. xii+295. Illus 
trated. Harper. $2.75. 

WILLARD, FLORENCE, and Lucy H. Giuuerr. Die 
tetics for High Schools. Revised edition. Pp. 
xxv +290. Illustrated. Maemillan. $1.40. 
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EDUCATIONAL REVIEW 


Edited by WILLIAM McANDREW 


GOING ALONG WITH THE PROFESSION 


Ir the class in reading will kindly be seated 
we will run over such books of the month as 
your professor has tasted for you and hopes 
will be more thoroughly chewed and digested 
by you to the end that strength, vigor and 
refreshment may be added unto you. 

There is one thing the new members of our 
fellowship should understand. It is this. I 
taught school so long that I have acquired a 
chronie habit of looking for good things. As 
a book eritie I am without the knack of hold- 
ing authors up to scorn. If a book does not 
seem to me to possess merits I do not eall it 
to your attention. Why should I? You ought 
to have trouble enough of your own. This lack 
of condemnatory criticism need not prejudice 
you. I am not alone in finding these books 
worth praising. I have two important people 
agreeing with me in each ease, the author and 
the publisher. 

Let us then travel hopefully along the high- 
way that leads through the country of child- 
hood, first by Adler Road into Furfey Street 
and Wagenen Avenue. The Halle Roadbook 
takes us up College Hill where we shall wander 
through a number of lanes. We shall take a 
side trip with Dr. Altmaier before we come to 
the community devoted to social betterment. I 
shall then let you hear Professors Palmer, 
Stone and Whitney 


things should be managed and Professor 


tell you how all these 


Brueckner demonstrate how to measure the 
work of guides. The closing feature will be a 
graceful view of some beauties of the educa- 
tional realm as pointed out by Norman 
Foerster. 

Hear our friend from Vienna. 


EDUCATIONAL POISONS AND 
ANTIDOTES 
InpivipuaL psychology, insists Dr. Adler,’ 
stands on firm ground when it regards as 
“right” that which is useful for the community. 
1 Alfred Adler, ‘‘The Education of Children.’’ 


Greenberg, 160 Fifth Avenue, New York. 309 pp. 
$3.50. 


There are no circumstances in which the com- 
munity idea may properly be absent from pub- 
lie-school procedure. Through all of Adler's 
work and talk and writing runs this communal 
flavor and sincere comradeship with human be- 
ings young and old. It has made for him an 
enthusiastic following in Vienna where he holds 
a chair of psychology. It has gathered to him 
disciples among American teachers and pro- 
ponents of better ways with children. Pub- 
lisher Greenberg has issued three books by him, 
this one on “the Education of Children,” also 
a cheery message to adults entitled “Under- 
standing Human Nature” and a strong and 
sympathetic hand-book for everybody called 
“The Science of Living.” 

The first-named work which I am _ here 
sampling for you allows no gap between theory 
and practice. The fundamental fact of the 
human soul is a purposive urge. Every child, 
from its earliest moment, is struggling to 
achieve perfection, superiority, greatness. This 
urge dominates your specific acts now, how- 
ever old you are. The telltale sign of you is 
your degree of social feeling. It is the crucial 
test of normal development. Every disturbance 
to it has a tremendously harmful effect upon 
a child’s normal growth of character. It is a 
serious danger sign when any child begins to 
fail in school. He is losing faith in himself. 
He begins to avoid useful roads and normal 
tasks. His urge seeks another outlet. It drives 
him into a path where he can get a compensa- 
tion for his inferiority by attaining a sense of 
superiority. It is easier to break the social law 
than to follow established routes. It is a sign 
of underlying cowardice. The life stories of 
all great enemies of humanity bring out the 
fact that as children they were badly treated. 
The futility of rigid, authoritative education is 
the simple fact that it estranges a child from 
his teacher. 

So, having laid down the essentials of child 
treatment, the author takes up in turn a series 
of facts and counsels which he calls: The unity 
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of personality, the educational meaning of the 
urge for superiority and directing it, the in- 
feriority complex and preventing it, the social 
feeling, obstacles to it, the child in the family, 
errors there, remedies, the test of new situa- 
tions, the child at school, outside influences, 
adolescence and sex, pedagogical mistakes, edu- 
eating the parent, case histories, an individual 
questionnaire. 

If there were time I could edify you with 
a long list of things done daily in many schools 
of this would-be happy land which doings Dr. 
Adler shows pretty convincingly are person- 
ality poisons. How often have you been called 
to a classroom to hear an exasperated teacher 
inform you in her presence that a little wretch 
who seems rather proud of it is absolutely, 
totally and altogether bad? That relic of far 
unhappy bygone things, the sarcastic teacher, 
noted by psychologists and children, gets many 
a remonstrant paragraph from the gentle doc- 
tor in this book. Your notion that the child 
who can not look you in the eye is guilty be- 
longs with the tests for witchcraft long ago. 
Here is a sympathetic scientist who has been, 
without suspicion, studying children and watch- 
ing them grow. He is too modest to claim he 
knows the answer to every puzzle, but the facts 
he cites, the conclusions he suggests, the proofs 
he offers, are so reasonably presented that I am 
sure you will not be hurt if I say that he is so 
much farther along than you and I are that 
it is worth our while to study his manual with 
assiduity. 

Paul Furfey will tell you of his own work in 
this field. 

HOW TO KNOW THE BOYS 

Wir pen-pictures of the dispositions of 
three score of likables, lovables, adorables and 
other kinds of boys; with analyses of the good 
and not so good masculine, human material 
through the developmental age, specializing on 
the first six years, the six-year old, the eight- 
year old, the ten-, the twelve-, the fourteen- and 
the sixteen-year old boy, and on the period 
when the changes to adulthood are most pro- 
nounced, Dr. Paul Furfey,? instructor in sociol- 

2Paul Hanley Furfey, ‘‘The Growing Boy.’’ 


The Macmillan Company, New York. 192 pp. 
$2.00. 
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ogy at the Catholic University of America, pro- 
ceeds to employ scientifie methods to the still 
baffling field, boyology. The objective test and 
the clinical method are promising, says Dr. Fur- 
fey, but they need to drive out much theoretical 
consideration and conclusions based on too 
slight observation. The refinements of testing 
since the time of Binet are giving us a nearer 
approach to the quantitative element without 
which real science is impossible. The case 
studies of social workers and physicians are giv- 
ing us accuracy superior to the more random 


observations of the older psychologists. Both 
techniques are employed by this author. The 
studies, conclusions, bibliography and index 


make the book available as a guide. 

We shall now consider one aspect of child 
training as disclosed by collating certain facts 
regarding many hundred children. 


SOME STAGGERING SCHOOL FACTS 
FROM MINNESOTA 

State COMMISSIONER McConNnELL, of the 
education department of Minnesota, is taken 
aback by the study® of rural, town and city 
schools made by Professor Van Wagenen. So 
is the professor himself. He says it is startling 
to find the fifteen-year-old training-class stu- 
dents more than a year below the abilities of the 
mentally fourteen-year-old rural pupils whom 
they will attempt to teach. Half of the four- 
teen-year-old children have geography informa- 
tion wider than those who will teach them. Ac- 
cording to their present scores, the pupils when 
they complete the eighth grade seem likely to 
have as wide information in history as those 
who go out to teach this subject. One out of 
every seven of the training-class pupils has 
scores in the fundamentals of arithmetic no 
higher than the mid-seore of the eighth-grade 
rural pupils mentally sixteen years old or more. 

You can not scorn Minnesota until you make 
the same measurements as Professor Van Wag- 
enen has done. Your district has orators claim- 
ing that your schools are as good as any in 
America and that America has the best in the 
world. Commissioner McConnell gently bewails 


3M. J. Van Wagenen, ‘‘Comparative Pupil 
Achievement in Rural, Town and City Schools.’’ 
University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis. 144 
pp. $1.50. 
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the fact that this bragging is a general weak- 
ness. “Nowhere is the tendency more marked 
than in the estimates of education to accept im- 
pressions without knowing the facts.” He com- 
mends the Van Wagenen study as so clear and 
convineing that its findings must be used for the 
improvement of the educational service. 

The book opens with a short account of the 
necessity of accurate measuring of the expen- 
sive educational service and describes the meth- 
ods of this survey. The results of achievement 
tests are tabulated side by side for eight-month 
rural schools, nine-month ditto, very small vil- 
lage schools, small village schools, small city 
schools and larger city schools. The scores cover 
reading for comprehension and interpretation ; 
history information, ability to deal with prob- 
lems in history; the same in geography; in 
arithmetic, fundamental operations, ability to 
solve problems; spelling ability; English com- 
position. Significant features of the report are 
tables of norms by which one may compare the 
pupils in one’s own schools with the scores made 
by a large number of pupils of given mental 
ages. The surveyor submitted to 141 teachers, 
principals and superintendents a collection of 
educational achievements and asked his corre- 
spondents to cross out what they thought teach- 
ers need not teach. The ranges of opinion 
varied as much as the abilities of pupils in any 
school grade. For pupils of average ability the 
expectations of teachers thus obtained are much 
higher than results secured by testing the chil- 
dren. Professor Van Wagenen arranges all the 
scores in tables so that any superintendent can 
compare his schools with the achievements of 
Minnesota at large. A sample comparison is 
made of achievements in St. Paul, San Fran- 
cisco and Washington. 

You will be impressed and gratified by the ab- 
sence of the old-time facility of reaching expan- 
sive conclusions and making them into educa- 
tional dogma. “I do not know,” says Professor 
Wagenen, “what the standards are which should 
be attained by pupils of any given grade in any 
given subject. I know what the several hun- 
dreds accomplished of the carefully selected 
tasks we gave them to do.” The study should 
appeal to superintendents everywhere. It is a 
model for a business-like appraisal of a costly 
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service which has too long been run by 
guessing. 

Let us now look into a possible future of 
these common schoo! children. 


A BIGGER AND BETTER COLLEGE 
BOOK 

Rita Hauue’s handy college guide,* published 
two years ago, sold out so soon that another and 
larger edition of it is available. We have over 
seven hundred colleges trying to take care of 
immensely augmented numbers, 400 per cent. 
increase in twenty years. Seven hundred cata- 
logues with new technical terms and compli- 
eated entrance requirements—and exits—are 
analyzed by this industrious author. The insti- 
tutions are alphabetically arranged under the 
heads: for men, for women, for both, for Ne- 
groes. The basis of the work is the accredited 
list of the Association of American Universities, 
the reports of the federal Office of Education, 
questionnaires sent to all the institutions, and 
the author’s condensations, checked by the col- 
leges concerned. From Tuseulum with 235 stu- 
dents, 18 members of the faculty, $640,000 en- 
dowment, to Columbia, 36,688 students, 2,677 
professors, $69,550,071 endowment, and with all 
the colleges between, the compact book, beauti- 
fully printed in large type, gives you the loca- 
tion of each institution, whether in the country 
or the town, the date of establishment, its enrol- 
ment of students and of professors, its endow- 
ment, equipment, courses, degrees, expenses per 
student, chances for wage-earning, whether fra- 
ternities are going strong or not and what the 
entrance requirements are. The index not only 
lists the colleges alphabetically but groups them 
again by states and post office. 

Four short preliminary chapters are espe- 
cially valuable for parents, guardians, school- 
masters and youth with its long, long thoughts. 
These pages discuss who should go to college, 
what should determine the choice of an alma 
mater, how applicants get in, the value of the 
junior college and the selection of a life career. 

The lure of success is mostly based on per- 
formance of those who may have realized to a 
degree the hope that led them to college. Some 
examples will now be given. 


*Rita 8. Halle, ‘‘Which College?’’ The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 305 pp. $2.50. 
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WISE WORK OF WOMEN 


Ebert Husparp used to say that no one had 
ever approached the genius of Walt Whitman 
in giving a great thrill by means of mere lists. 
Here is a little book that does it,° an account of 
the work of women holding college fellowships. 
As you read the lists of names and contributions 
of these 146 women and consider the short time 
that has elapsed since the association undertook 
to establish fellowships, your wonder and ad- 
miration need not excuse themselves. Here are 
women studying and aiding employment pro) 
ects, hospital service in Russia, eradication of 
disease in Venezuela, aiding the operation of 
the Federal Reserve banking system, charting 
the heavens, curing wound infections, exploring 
the Congo, aiding the courts, pursuing the in- 
tangibles of pure mathematics and the definite 
dangers of impure drinking water. Twenty- 
eight women chose mathematics and mathemati- 
cal seiences for their fields of research; 43 medi- 
cine, hygiene and other biologie sciences; 39 
languages and literature; 64 the social sciences, 
17 of these being history, 8 education, 9 psy- 
chology, 12 polities. Two followed library sei- 
ence. They are working in Alberta, Ypsilanti, 
New York, Butte, Sewanee, Texas, the Nether- 


lands, Osceola, Porto Rico, Santiago, Rome, 
Moseow, Buenos Aires, Paris, Oshkosh, the 


Transvaal, Oslo, Oxford, London and elsewhere. 

The association is organized to unite alumnae 
of different institutions for practical eduea- 
tional work, for the collection and publication 
of educational contributions, to improve the 
school system, to aid the best rearing of chil- 
dren, to maintain high standards. This maga- 
zine has reviewed from time to time the busi- 
ness-like publications of this association. If 
you want to help the women of your town get 
satisfaction out of their clubs, to take the place 
of pink teas, bridge diversions and the silly 
pride of descent from some one who happened 
to be living on this side of the sea in 1776, 
study the work of the University Women. God 
bless ’em. 


Now comes a variation. 


5‘*History of the Fellowships Awarded by the 
American Association of University Women,’’ 
published by the society, 1634 Eye St. N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 109 pp. 75e. 
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A NEW COMMISSION CRITICIZES 
COLLEGE 

Tue college commission presenting a com- 
posite picture of twenty-two American institu- 
tions of higher learning describes our typical 
university as a sort of monastery for ascetics 
combined with a country club for sports, an 
institution established to save civilization, but 
itself. Its 


It needs a weeding out 


so muddled it can not even save 
ideals have been lost. 
of its professors. The faculty is a haven for 
mediocre talent, wornout or timid spirits and 
retired missionaries. These men find teaching 
a bore and they turn to research, committee 


The lec- 


ture, a survival of the middle ages when books 


service or departmental squabbles. 
were too costly for the student to buy, is re- 
in the face of its proved inferiority 
A transfer takes 


tained 
among means of education. 
place from the notes in front of the professor 
to the pages of students’ books with no mental 
activity in the heads of teachers or taught. 
Instructors conspire to keep the minds of stu- 
dents untouched with significant ideas while in- 
telligence rattles itself to nothingness among 
the mechanisms of learning. The most drastic 
condemnation made of the of the 
ulties is that they leave the student no time 


work fac- 
to read. 

The commission, made up of six women and 
sixteen men, is drawn from New England, the 
Middie Atlantic States, the Pacifie Coast, the 
South and the Center. It finds fraternities 
with their rigamarole of keys, pins and mum- 
mery of cabalism, absurdities in a concern that 
makes a claim to cultivation of clear thinking. 
These 
ean be found anywhere in America. 


clubs are as undemocratic devices as 

In them, 
bridge, society polities and dozing before the 
fire push intelligence into the side-lines, while 
their effect on immature dispositions subjected 
to the cruelty of blackballing is often saddling 
men and women with an enduring inferiority 
complex. Snobbishness generated within col- 
lege fraternities is spreading to cities and 
country towns. It is a new system of caste 
coming into American life within the last ten 
years and smearing us with notions we con- 


demned when we set up a democracy a century 
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and a half ago. We shall be unable to evalu- 
ate an American for what he is if we increase 
our reliance on the pin he wears on his vest. 
Both fraternity and college are the enemies of 
personality, individuality and thought. 

The words of the commission are as severe 
when it views athletics. Games were favored 
to refresh the student and to prepare him for 
arduous mental work. But teams are in train- 
ing half a year and on trains the other half, 
journeying to some other college equally dis- 
traught. The university has debauched sport 
to a disgustingly commercial thing. 

One could compile a manual for scathers 
from the pages of the commission’s report. It 
considers that the problem of intelligent young 
men and women is to get an education in spite 
of the discouragements set up by the faculty. 
The professors insist on repeating the work of 
the high school. They take youth at the best 
time of life, at the most impressionable period 
when the thrill of existence is at the keenest, 
and, as if it were a bundle of straw, they 
shuttle it through a machine. They hand the 
student bromides and platitudes. Instead of 
developing a clear thinker they turn out an 
unquestioning note-taker. They assume that 
our young men must be kept at least two years 
behind the students of Europe and they succeed 
only too well in realizing this assumption. The 
American college has failed. 


Wuo are Tuey? 


Who make up this indignant commission? 
College students. The New Republic asked for 
constructive essays on “College as it might be.” 
The number of papers received, the seriousness 
with which they are written, lead the editors to 
insist that the critical attitude shown by the 
intended beneficiaries of a college education is 
a serious matter. Therefore, twenty-two direct, 
personal, first-hand stories are selected from 
the hundreds received and are issued as a book.* 
It completes an astounding trilogy. Dr. John 
Kilpatrick began with his “American College 
and its Rulers,” wherein the failure of a great 
American idea was traced to some causes. 


®‘*The Students Speak Out. A Symposium of 
Twenty-two Colleges.’’ The New Republic, New 
York. 269 pp. $1.00. 
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Dean Max MeConn followed with “College or 
Kindergarten,” and assembled the best practices 
from various universities into a practical ideal. 
You now have collegiate diagnosis from the 
doctors and from the patients as well, agree 
ing that the treatment is absurd. As I read 
these denunciations by collegians I am re- 
minded of the debate in our university literary 
society, forty-six years ago, on “Resolved that 
the stupidities in college administration surpass 
its intelligence.” Complaints identical with 
those of this book were marshaled by the 
affirmative and given a hilarious support in 
the final vote. True to the American habit, 
the faculty enjoyed the joke. How ean you 
argue against a project which year after year 
attracts more and more patronage?’ When 
gambling is on the increase, or bull-fighting 
or war or sex stories or divorce or anything, 
doesn’t that show that it is good? Go to, The 
New Republic, the American college can do no 
wrong. Founded on a national faith in edu- 
cation, hallowed by a sacred tradition, it is 
an institution. Why should it bother to be a 
service? Do you want to add an epilogue to 
your trilogy? Select the most eminent college 
administrator you can get. Put him on the 
stand. Treat him kindly, but cross-question 
him on these complaints which are known to 
have been common fifty years ago and which 
show too little mitigation during the long in- 
terval. The faculty in my young days had 
the defensive attitude of our parson: We have 
an established idea; it need not be changed; it 
will not be. Something tells many writers now 
that this attitude can’t last. “The College 
President Answers Questions” ought to make a 
gilt-edged book. 

That will be about all as far as college is con- 
cerned just now. For interlude try something 
in the business field. 


NEW FASHIONS IN LETTER WRITING 


Tue refinement developing in the writing of 
letters has been commented upon in this maga- 
zine by Professor W. W. Charters. The ecuri- 
ous fashions of the art of business correspon- 
dence make one of the attractions in Carl 
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Altmaier’s canny manual’ in the Commercial 
Series of which President Cheesman Herrick, 
Professor Alt- 
maier has the chair of business administration 


Girard College, is the editor. 

in Drexel Institute, Philadelphia. He tells you 
the names of thirty-five large houses in Boston, 
Montreal, New York, Chicago and elsewhere 
which contributed material to the volume. He 
gives you not only facsimiles of their letters, but 
what is a novel feature, he reproduces typical 
correspondence directions issued by officers to 
employees. Note some of the changes which 
have occurred since the older ones of you were 
given lessons in writing. You should begin let- 
ters to all women, whether married or single, by 
When “brothers” 


firm name you should not use “Messrs.” 


“Dear Madam.” is part of a 
Say 


Now-a-days you may 


, 


only “Smith Brothers.’ 
write: 
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Garrison 

New York 
It is no longer necessary for you to slide 
each succeeding line to the right to be right. 
There is a conventional usage for punctuation 
marks on the envelope and at the head of your 
You can comply with it readily by fol- 
As you wish to 
be addressed, so must you subscribe yourself. 
Who signs “Jno. Smith” runs the risk of be- 
ing classed with those who call gentlemen 
“gents,” and pantaloons, “pants.” Charles 
Frohman suffered deep distress when set down 
In the samples given some have 
the name of the writer typewritten along with 
the signature. H. M. McBain, of Marshall 
Field, does not appear to need this, but the 
faesimile letter of Charles J. Roth, of Newark; 
L. E. Keeler, and more than half of the written 
names in the book indicate that the adoption of 
the new custom would be a kindness to the re- 
cipients of the letters. Professor Altmaier, re- 
ceiving the helpful courtesies of these people, 
could not very well advocate a detail which 


letter. 
lowing the professor’s models. 


as “Chas.” 


might appear a criticism of these gentlemen. 
But none of them can take any offence at me; 
so here goes. 


1 Carl Lewis Altmaier, ‘‘ Business Communica- 
tion, Customs, Art and Mechanism.’’ The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 496 pp. $1.80. 
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Mr. Ira 
Leo Bamberger, signed by him in legible seript. 


In 1898 I received a letter from 


Immediately under it was his same name, type- 


I asked him. “Three 
“First, it is 
It is there 
letters are 


written. “Why so?” 


reasons,” he said, lawyerwise. 
easier for the recipient to read. 
fore a where 


courtesy. Second, 


dictated by different members of firm 


Third, 


every carbon copy shows whose letter it is.” 


our 
identification before signing is easy. 


To which you may add a quaternary con- 
sideration that letters do occasionally go out 
lacking signature and the typed signature is 
then valuable. Accordingly, in the typewriting 
classes of the schools I have been in, not only 
did we require this usage, but we urged the 
girls to explain the advantages of this system 


’ 


to their “dictators,” after obtaining employ- 
ment. One of our young women taught this 
to Dr. Royal S. Copeland, then New York 
health commissioner. Note what its introduc- 
tion to him did. The mayor, other city officials, 
copied it and required it in their departments. 
No doubt it sent the doctor to the United States 
Senate. Another girl took dictation from Wil- 
liam Ettinger, superintendent of the New York 
schools. He issued a cireular to whosoever of 
the system used typewriting machines. Upon 
my desk this moment are letters signed in the 
Bambergerish manner by J. Piron, American 
Express Company, Nice, France; A. Millien, 
ditto, Paris; C. W. Knouff, American Crayon 
Company, Sandusky; Thomas H. Briggs, 
Teachers College, Columbia; W. W. Charters, 
Columbus; Spencer Scott, of Harcourt, Brace 
and Company; Franklyn H. Giddings, New 
York; Thomes Temple Hoyne, Chicago, and 
John A. MeNamara, of the Nation’s Schools. 
In the same pack and free of all such affecta- 
tion are letters with only the bare pen signa- 
tures of Ernest Butterfield, Concord, New 
Hampshire; David Muzzey, Columbia; Edwin 
Grover, Rollins College, and Frank Cody, 
Detroit. Far be it from me to thrust myself 
into the privacy of the reasons of these good 
men for omitting the doubling of their names. 
But I know their usage is not on account of 
modesty, nor can it be justified by any dis- 
tinctness or beauty in their written signatures. 
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To give the matter the proper appearance of 
real research we may record that the double 
signers are 66.6666 per cent. of the samples 
tested; the unisignatorials are 33.3333 per cent. 
The doubly indicated writers are to the uni- 
craphie as 100 to 50. There are three edu- 
eators using the Bamberger improvement. All 


those who do not are school superintendents 
or professors, of whom Frank Cody is the 


median. I have never seen a letter from Phila- 
delphia upon which the sender’s name was 
typewritten, but I have heard that Philadel- 
phia lawyers claim to be able to interpret 
anything. 


LeTTeR WRITING OUT OF SCHOOL 


Professor Altmaier’s exposition of the ap- 
proved customs involving addresses, titles, en- 
velopes, folding, management of correspon- 
dence, copies, evidence of mailing, filing, index- 
ing, business vocabulary, will entertain, instruct 
and correct the ordinary reader. For the young 
student, however, the book has a directness of 
appeal based upon an intimate contact with 
business procedures that insures a profitable 
and interested use. Altmaier’s work has been 
standard for some time. His exercises and 
principles of composition, as worked out in the 
present book, have the advantage of authentic 
business endorsement. They will not have to be 
unlearned when the student leaves school. There 
is a bright chapter on personal and informal 
correspondence and an up-to-date exposition of 
office practices involving telegrams, telephone 
and radio. Three pages listing modern books of 
value, a handy index, complete the volume. 

The predilection of educators for the social 
sciences these days results in a steady flow of 
text-books from the publishing houses. I select 
five books for your notice this month. 


A BEAUTIFUL GEOGRAPHY FOR 
OLDER CHILDREN 
Tue lure of land and water, the spell of nat- 
ural seenery, the charm of travel, the wonder 
for man and his works, mark Professor Whit- 
beck’s new geography® for junior and senior 
high schools. In it he combines the two former 


*R. H. Whitbeck, ‘‘High-School Geography.’’ 
pow Macmillan Company, New York. 574 pp. 
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high-school subjects, physical and commercial 
geography. Thus he carries the large facts of 
commerce back to the physical causes on which 
they so largely depend. He translates physical 
conditions forward to large human 
quences. The treatment, for instance, of rivers 
is strikingly modern. After a chapter upon 
American streams he selects six other great 
rivers of the world and makes clear the effect of 
our more rapid adoption of railways. In for- 
eign geography he concentrates upon Latin 
America, the British Empire, Continental 
Europe, China and Japan. The book 
handsome as it is interesting, as pictorial as 
precise—which is high and merited praise. 


conse- 


is as 


HISTORY BASED ON THE QUESTIONS 
CHILDREN ASK 

BeGINNING with the strenuous start of Vir- 
ginia, narrating the settlements of all the Amer- 
ican colonies, describing colonial homes, food, 
clothing, children, churches, schools, taverns, 
travel and governments, Edna McGuire and 
Claude Phillips, members of the faculty of the 
State University of Missouri and workers in its 
elementary school, tell, by stories and pictures, 
in a reading book® for the school children of ten 
years of age and upwards, the adventures of 
those who began the nation. It is vital for chil- 
dren early to have the pleasure and satisfaction 
that belong to knowing the history of our own 
land. We were all explorers and pioneers when 
we were children. We wanted to know more 
about Ypsilanti, Michigan, or Hannibal, Mis- 
souri, than our teachers were able to tell us. 
The youngsters who were taken by their parents 
to the Old Settlers’ Reunions listened with sharp 
appetites to the stories of the early days. The 
Missouri writers of the two books for meeting 
such a want in children seem to me to have made 
the history interesting and memorable while pre- 
serving its truth. Their second book, with con- 
tinuing animation, takes up the story in 1850, 
covers the social and industrial life of the suc- 
ceeding epochs and brings us down to air trans- 
port, radio, junior high school, good roads and 
television. 

® Edna McGuire and Claude Phillips, ‘‘ Adven- 
turing in Young America.’’ 370 pp. $1.00. 


‘*Building our Country.’’ 362 pp. $1.20. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 
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HISTORY AS TRUTH, NOT FOR 
PROPAGANDA 


THomas MarsHatu, professor of history in 
Washington University, St. Louis, is another 
who departs from the good old tradition of 
painting all historie Americans as heroes and 
all national acts as realizations of civie virtue. 
Truth, he says to the schoolmaster, must take 
the place of propaganda. Patriotism can not 


now be taught as synonymous with isolation. 


We are a great world power. The young Amer- 
icans of to-day must appreciate this as they be- 
come citizens and voters. The present genera- 


tion demands knowledge as much as doctrine. 


The truth of our history is enough to make us 
proud of being Americans. Professor Marshall 
offers a history for schools.'° He supplies each 
chapter with a list of words which he defines. 
He indicates pronunciations. He lists dates in 
each chapter as a matter of reference and says 
He ends 


factual 


it is a waste of energy to learn them. 

each chapter with questions of two sorts: 
and thought-provoking. He offers lists of sup- 
plementary reading. His pictures are new and 
His maps are unusually frequent 
and are put next the events they locate. He 


supplies a work-book for students and a pro- 


abundant. 


cedure for teachers, each aid separate from this 
text and both prepared in association with Ed- 
gar Wesley, a classroom teacher. 

There is a crisp history of the white man and 
of the American Indian before the voyages of 
Columbus; then, 76 pages of discovery, colo- 
nization and struggle for the continent; 31 
pages for the Revolution; 484 for growth, polit- 
ical problems, commerce, labor, education, immi- 
gration and important events. Of this portion 
of the book, 168 pages are devoted to the United 
States as a world power, beginning with the 
Spanish War and taking up Roosevelt’s ideas, 
Nations, a changing 
outdoor and cultural 


Wilson’s, the League of 
country, reform, science, 
America. The main excuse for the war of 1812 
as we now see it is “that we came out of it a 
more united country than when we went in.” 
Dr. Marshall condemnation nor 
praise for our treatment of Mexico. “The Civil 


War cost 720,000 men killed in battle or dead 


suggests no 


10 Thomas M. Marshall, ‘‘ American History.’’ 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 747 pp. 
$1.60. 
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of wounds or disease. The North alone spent 
three and a half billion dollars to which must 
be added continuing millions paid as pensions 
and as interest on borrowed cash. The conflict 
left behind it a trail of misery and sorrow wet 


, 


with blood and tears.” The author says not! 
ing as to the uselessness of the Spanish war, of 
the probability that a settlement would soon 
have been made, nor of the pressure on MeKin 
ley exerted by jingo newspapers, but “Many a 
poor volunteer sweltered in Florida camps 

clothing suitable for Alaska, in an army that 


had 


author’s conclusion is, “The speedy victory was 


not enough guns to go around.” The 


a surprise to Europe. Suddenly it realized th 
strength of our republic. Its day of isolation 
Whether Professor Marshall will 


satisfy both the Legionary and the pacifist in 


had passed.” 


his 67 pages upon America in the World War 
would require a prophet to say. He has pre 
sented the brings you 
through them without bewilderment. This 

He has done it effee 


necessary facts; he 
no summer’s day task. 
tively. The same may be said of his treatment 
of labor, the grange, education, literature and 
art. National reforms, already done, get eight 
pages; inventions, fourteen, ending with this, 
“When we think of the death-dealing devices ot 
the armies and navies we hope that war will 
never come again.” Our Chicago book-burners 
eould hardly condemn Dr. Marshall unless it be 
for the beautiful engraving of George III with 
out horns or hoofs. But there are four por 
traits of the father of our country, and each ol 
them is larger. The history is not only vivid, 


clear and tenacious of attention, a beautiful 
piece of book making, but it has all the marks 


of a master of teaching. 


LIGHT ON A NEW PHASE OF POLITICS 


Ir you have ever looked extensively into the 


teaching of civics in American high schools you 
must have been impressed by the childish man 
ner in which an amazing number of teachers let 
their children describe the American party sys- 
tem and its offer of policies which the voters 
may confirm or reject. Every high-school boy’s 
father possibly knows that men not measures !s 
the guiding principle of each of the great par- 
ties and that the voice of the people except in 
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rare instances has about as much to do with the 
settlement of public questions as it has influence 
Who is 
Outside 
of the parties and often more important are or- 


upon the surface of the planet Mars. 
deciding state and national questions? 


ranized groups aiming to influence legislation 
and interpretation. The trouble with our teach- 
ing of polities, remarks Charles Merriam, is a 
danger of formalism refusing to see things as 
they are. There is no provision in the Constitu- 
tion for the organizations which exercise a very 
important part in the great drama of political 
ife. Harwood Childs, professor of political sci- 
ence in Bucknell University, selects two of the 
creat organizations, the American Federation of 
Labor and the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. 
and seientifie investigator he studies and reports 
Ohio State 


University Press puts it out in a handsome and 


In the manner of the impartial 
the workings of these two societies. 
dignified volume.” 


The two 
amount of legislation which looks outward to 


powerful bodies secure a large 
the whole country rather than inward to the 
conduct of their members. Most of the policies 
to which these organizations are committed re- 
late to the activities of outside groups. As time 
goes on we shall probably witness a widening 
area of governmental activity directed in an 
increasing extent by organized groups some- 
times working on the legislature, sometimes 
upon executives and commissions. We see to- 
day such organizations as the federation and 
the chamber using every pressure method within 
their power to enlarge the scope of particular 
departments of the government in which they 
happen to have an interest. 

Who the leaders of these two forces are, what 
they do, how they work, what their objectives 
are, their memberships and numbers, their influ- 
ence upon elections and administration fill this 
interesting description of two vast movements 
of our own time. 

I should say no civies teacher can afford to 


leave this book unread. 


WORKING OUT AMERICAN TEACH- 
ERS’ OUTLAWRY OF WAR 


DirectorR Henry Lester Smirn, of the 
School of Education, Indiana University, as- 
sisted by Sherman Gideon Crayton, is respon- 


= Harwood Lawrence Childs, ‘‘ Labor and Cap- 
ital in National Politics.’’ Ohio State Univer- 
sity Press, Columbus. 286 pp. $3.00. 
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sible for two timely treatises’? tending to get 
the matter of world friendship closer to realiza- 
tion. The authors have examined literature that 


aims to abate national disagreement; they en 


listed thousands of school and professional peo- 
ple in the United States and Canada in a study 


of aims, principles and methods. They amended 
their earlier propositions in the light of the 
numerous criticisms and suggestions received. 
They now offer rich and comprehensive conelu- 
sions providing for amity instruction in teach 
ing training classes and in the public-school sys 
tem. 
tion can produce a friendly world if school, 


All their correspondents agree that educa 


chureh, press, home and government will do it. 
These treatises discuss methods and aids for this 
kind of education. Courses in international his- 
tory and problems are recommended. Local dis- 
loyalty is not to be destroyed but for preju 
dice, selfishness and brag, are to be substituted 
knowledge and respect. ' The 
man, loyalty without suspicion, distrust and 
hatred of other nations are teachable. The Wil- 
liams College Institute of Polities is an agency 
of the right sort; so is the Institute of Interna 
tional Relations Von Klein 
Smid favors in the University of Southern Cali 


brotherhood of 


which President 


fornia. Exchange teachers and scholarships, 
new motives in teaching general history, current 
periodicals, geography, literature, economics, 
art, music, plays, games, pageantry, are given 
extended attention by our two authors who ex- 
tend their recommendations to science, the pro) 
ect method, arithmetic, civics, domestic science, 
correspondence written in schools and sent to 
selected institutions in other countries, exchange 
of Christmas boxes without the usual “charity” 
idea, contributions to flood sufferers, ete., geo 
graphical museums set up by exchange of ob 
jects, emphasis on international dependence, 
flags, even grammar and who’s who in the world 
and what who have done for all men and wo- 
men. The establishment of a world good-will 
day with appropriate ceremony, music, anima- 
tion and allurement of parents to school is elab- 
orated, as are many other features, thirty-two in 


all. 

12Henry Lester Smith and Sherman Gideon 
Crayton, ‘‘ Analysis of the Attitudes of Educators 
and Others toward a Program of Education for 
World Friendship and Understanding.’’ 109 pp. 
50e. ‘*A Tentative Program for Teaching World 
Friendship.’’ 54 pp. University Press, 
Bloomington, Indiana. 


50e. 
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This is an excellent manual. Observers of the 
programs of educational conventions tell us that 
the teachers of America are committed to the 
outlawry of war and to the promotion of the 
friendly life. These two books afford the means 
of giving this belief real exercise. They afford 
the school actual opportunities of contributing 
definitely to that one world, one fellowship, and 
that one far-off divine event toward which the 
whole creation moves. 

To bind the various considerations involved 
in what I have laid before you requires, of 
course, some thought of general principles and 
practices. I will let two good books suggest 
this. 


TEACHING AS A MORE EXACT SCI- 
ENCE THAN HERETOFORE 

One of the striking features in Professor 
Palmer’s book™® on progressive practices is the 
absence of exhortation to the American teacher 
to use methods which by test and experiment 
have shown themselves better than the ordinary 
run of classroom doings. Here, he seems to say, 
are the techniques of a new profession. They 
are the modes by which the every-day aims of a 
common school have been achieved in an abun- 
dance of cases. They are fortified by enough of 
the results attained by Morrison, Gray, Hotz, 
Wilson, Woody and others to justify requiring 
these methods to be used until better ones dem- 
onstrate superiority. The main principle of 
the book is this, that a teacher can and must 
know what product, whether knowledge or abil- 
ity, each unit of instruction can secure. The 
teacher can and must find out by exploratory 
tests what each pupil needs. We must transfer 
our effort from covering a lesson for an entire 
class and fix our instruction upon securing per- 
formance of each pupil up to a mastery well 
conceived before we get very far into the teach- 
ing. Professor Palmer thinks we have reached 
the point where it is not enough to go through 
the operations of automobile construction. 
Every machine, when we are through with it, 
must work. 

So far as I know there has been no survey of 
publie schools to ascertain what percentage of 

18 Anthony Ray Palmer, ‘‘ Progressive Practices 


in Directing Learning.’’ The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 300 pp. $2.00. 
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schoolmen continue to insist that this can not be 
done. Twelve school principals in one large 
system, a few years ago, drew up an earnest 
protest insisting that accuracy in arithmetic 
fundamentals should not be expected. They 
quoted Pintner, Breslich and other eminent ex 
perts who immediately repudiated the slander 
and joined with Morrison in asserting the pos 
sibility and necessity of mastery in the school 
skills. Palmer arrays the sure-shot techniques 
in elementary and high-school teaching; he 
stresses the essential qualities of the diagnosis, 
remedy, test and progress record. He has pro- 
duced a singularly solid little book that will re- 
mind you of late works on medicine or surgery 
or stock-raising. These are the ways that are 
working, here and there, in schools under the 
watchful eyes of university professors in Madi- 
son, in Chicago, in New York, in Pittsburgh. 
What will happen? When there are enough of 
these schools and their work known, Thomas 
Briggs’s imagined city attorney along with the 
treasurer of public funds will say to the school 
board, “What’s your score?’ How many of our 
children have really mastered the things you say 
you are teaching them? Unless you show us, 
we'll stop the payment for educational service 
that doesn’t educate.” Do you believe that time 
will come? No? You should resign. There 
are already some good men ready to take your 
place and to hold it solely upon condition of 
reaching the results predicated in such modern 
books as this. The teaching revolution is pro 
gressing more rapidly per year than in a whole 
generation from 1830 to 1860. So I conclude 
from this solid little book. 


COAXING THE SCHOOL PRINCIPAL 
INTO HIS MAIN JOB 


WHEN I studied Clarence Stone’s “Silent and 
Oral Reading” I hailed him as a writer particu- 
lar not to leave fag ends loose. His new book" 
covers the wide field of the modern elementary 
school with the same attention to specific detail 
that enables one to use Stone treatises as man- 
uals. The author, as principal of a public 
school, felt himself in a wilderness of conflict- 


14 Clarence R. Stone, ‘‘Supervision of the Ele- 
mentary School.’’ Houghton Miffiin Company, 
Boston. 573 pp. $2.50. 
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ing opinion. An excellent way to master a sub- 
ject is to try to teach it to others. Stone, since 
1925, has been doing this in the summer terms 
of Stanford University. There the penetrating 
observer of our needs and gains, Ellwood Cub- 
berley, said to him, “Stone, the weakest work of 
the school principal is neglect of his most im- 
portant funetion—getting the teachers to teach. 
The schoolmaster coddles himself with a com- 
forting belief that he is an executive, a business 
man, an administrator. He attends to his mail, 
makes out his requisitions, inspects his building, 
organizes fire drills and performs all the sup- 
plementary activities that occur to him and per- 
suades himself that he’s a very busy man. All 
this is merely making provision for prepara- 
tion to get ready. It is clearing the decks for 
an action that never comes.” I was not present 
when the eminent professor of education said 
this, but I take it from his plain-spoken intro- 
duction to Stone’s new book that something of 
this sort must have passed. The prime question 
regarding a principal is not how prompt and 
aceurate is he in his reports and compliance 
with requirements of the superintendent, but 
are the pupils getting from the guidance of the 
teachers tue development for which the commu- 
nity sends the youngsters to school? 

Well along in his book the gentle author hits 
upon the reason why so many schoolmasters 
dodge the main issue. Psychology, our present- 
day name for the old seapegoat, human nature, 
explains it. We want to do the things that 
promise the satisfaction of success. It is much 
harder to supervise than to administer. It is 
easier to set up the equipment in a surgery than 
to cut out the waste tissue around a heart and 
put the patient into a healthy state. So we get 
the ventilating apparatus into good working 
order, see that the bells ring properly, promptly 
and precisely answer the telephone, record the 
attendance and persuade ourselves that it is not 
possible to find time for supervision. A man of 
this type can lead a pure life, attend all the su- 
perintendent’s meetings, compliment him on his 
speeches and hold the affection of pupils, teach- 
ers and patrons. A brilliant general early in 
the American civil war was an idol of his army 
and failed to do with the army what armies 
are for. “Organize, deputize, supervise,” sings 
Thomas Briggs to the superintendents in his 
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summer classes. The middle activity of this 
trilogy, says Professor Stone, is the weak sister 
of these graces whom the schoolmaster believes 
in but doesn’t obey. We have the burden-bear- 
ing schoolmaster who relieves the teachers of 
routine. We have the jollier who conceives that 
to keep workers feeling cheerful is the main 
duty. He is well stocked with good stories; he 
wants to be popular, to be called big-hearted. 
His flock often feeds this appetite. The head 
surgeon of the hospital knows that he can’t be 
merely a cheer-leader. An optimistic and en- 
couraging sympathy is a large and almost indis- 
pensable asset for a successful school principal. 
It is one of the details of professional service. 
Bestowed upon ignorant, unimproving, neglect- 
ful and lazy teachers, it is pure quackery and 
makes the principal a contributory agent in the 
criminal waste of the people’s money and the 
children’s lives. To mention Thomas Briggs 
again, he has, in his gripping book, “The Great 
Investment,” a startling inquiry as to how the 
average school manager would stand if an in- 
dictment were filed against him in court for ae- 
cepting salary. The prosecuting attorney would 
hardly, if he does his duty, be satisfied with the 
performance of merely supplementary obliga- 
tions. Yet such is the present state of mind of 
the majority of school-board members that no 
one knows of any case of a principal or super- 
intendent punished by a board for failure to 
supervise. In New York, Albert Shiels found 
in his canvass that the duty of supervising and 
correcting instruction was evaded by means of 
a rating system which enabled one without 
trouble to mark his poor workers “satisfactory.” 
Dr. Briggs is appalled at the failure of the 
money-providing public to require efficient 
schooling. Dr. Stone has to rely upon the 
school’s lifting itself by its own boot-straps. 
The main cause for the neglect of the vital pro- 
fessional essential, supervision, he says, is the 
principal himself. The great majority of pro- 
fessors of education, leading superintendents 
and really first-class principals have a different 
conception of what the schoolmaster’s chief 
function ought to be than have the ordinary 
principals. 

ScHoo. Neeps Dirrerent Business Usace 

This is no wild Stone’s throw. He has studied 
the Seattle, Detroit, Baltimore, Oakland, Los 
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Angeles and Ohio investigations. He analyzes 
the causes, and like a good doctor prescribes 
remedies. The kindly author omits to mention 
one prolific cause of waste by the principal. In 
my case it was a sort of busy laziness. I knew 
that my place was in the classroom instead of in 
the office. I knew that if I followed the sup- 
posed good business man’s rule and tackled the 
mail first, | would dawdle away my morning on 
things that could be done as well in the late 
afternoon. Walter Gunnison suggested getting 
a small hand case with room enough for paper, 
ink and office stuff. “Gather up your mail at a 
quarter to nine and go at once to the classroom 
where you know a teacher needs guidance. 
Choose a desk there and work on your office 
stuff. If you are called on the telephone have 
the office girl say, ‘He is examining a class. 
May I take the message?’ Be sure to give this 
answer to calls from the superintendent’s office.” 
| worked this for years and really learned the 
teacher activities of a large school, the remark- 
able skill of some very quiet instructors and the 
bluff of some bragging ones. My district super- 
intendent did tell me that the improvement of 
teaching in our staff was remarkable. I at- 
tribute it to Gunnison. Dr. Stone, of course, 
insists that supervision, maintenance of teach- 
ing up to a high mark, is the preponderating 
duty of the principal and should take the most 
of his time. How much? Channing Stebbins 
was in the classes of his school of forty-eight 
rooms five hours a day, five days a week. The 
high-school teachers insisted that the best-pre- 
pared children came from him. “What you 
need,” says Dr. Stone, echoing Jethro, Solomon, 
Pythagoras, Aurelius, Bacon, Franklin, Pas- 
teur, John Todd and Philip Gilbert Hamerton, 
“is a plan, a program. Organize your time. 
Use your brains. Put the most important duties 
first. Do them while you are fresh. Use your 
stale time for routine. Don’t weaken your ser- 
vice by office blight.” 

You are likely to consider that the reward of- 
fered by Professor Stone to those who break the 
bonds of lazy custom is a rich one—the satis- 
faction of being a master workman, no less. 
The ways of such a one in directing arithmetic, 
reading, language, spelling, handwriting, social 
studies, physical training, health, hygiene, 
safety, nature study, science, music, art, charac- 
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ter, citizenship, cooperation, general method and 
ideals, fill the book with liberal coordination of 
general principles and concrete examples amply 
fortified with testing provisions. The book 
seems to have been written day by day and tried 
out on the spot. It is designed as a text-book 
for intending principals. Dr. Cubberley thinks 
it ought to prove of high value to the thousands 
of principals and supervisors now at work. 
More than that; it can make them over. 

In directing the work of the numerous and 
varied colleagues engaged in teaching, those re- 
sponsible for units of organization or for sys- 
tems are driven in these times of scientific pre- 
cision to seek norms and grades of service. Pro- 
fessor Brueckner will give you suggestions based 


on his study. 


ATTACKING THE BUGBEAR OF 
RATING THE TEACHERS 


Two harmless-looking pamphilets'® in which 
plenty of dynamite may be found by those pro- 
moters of the dictatorship of the teacherariat 
who demand prohibition of all teacher-rating 
systems come from the University of Minnesota. 
Rating the teachers, says our author, who, by 
the way, is probably known to you by the con- 
tributions on this ticklish theme he has made to 
professional magazines, is for providing a basis 
for promotion, dismissal or reassignment ot 
teachers; second, for informing supervisors 
where strength and weakness are to be found; 
third, for encouraging self-evaluation by the 
teacher himself. None of these purposes ever 
had any weight with any school board under 
whom I spent my happy forty-two years as a 
teacher. All the school systems in which I 
worked had teacher-rating schemes apparently 
because some other systems had them. In my 
first Chicago experience there was in our group 
an almost worthless teacher. I happened to go 
with the principal to Superintendent Howland’s 
office where this dialogue occurred : 

Principal: “What was this teacher’s rating 
before she was wished on me?” 

Superintendent: “How should I know?” 


15 Leo J. Brueckner, ‘‘Scales for the Rating of 
Teaching Skill.’’ 31 pp. 50c. ‘‘Practice Exer 
cises for Learning to Rate Teaching Skill and 
Methods.’’ 17 pp. 25¢e. University of Minne 
sota Press, Minneapolis. 
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Principal: “But you have a cabinet of cards 
of all the teachers.” 

Superintendent: “My unsophisticated friend, 
what of it?” 

Principal: “What is it for?” 

Superintendent: “To give employment to an 
estimable woman who copies all you fellows’ 
cuesses upon the cards.” 

Professor Brueckner enumerates the serious 
limitation of rating systems. There are no 
standards of pupil achievement that are fair in- 
terpretations of teaching skill at any given time 
of the school year. When Dr. Maxwell was su- 
perintendent of the New York schools an at- 
tempt was made to rate teachers on the basis of 
the scores of their pupils in the state regents’ 
examinations. Teachers drilling for memoriter 
answers to questions taken from earlier regents’ 
papers and employing methods particularly 
condemned by the superintendent himself se- 
cured the highest examination scores for their 
children. 
scores one year would find their students near 
the bottom of the list a year later. The ab- 
surdity of concluding that the wavering scores 


Teachers whose classes made high 


of different classes corresponded to a proper 
rating of a teacher’s skill was apparent. Pro- 
fessor Brueckner returns to the usage of ap- 
praising teaching by observing the perform- 
ance, not by testing the results. He takes from 
Courtis the four sorts: I. Compulsion type— 
complete teacher domination, strict accuracy ac- 
cording to the text-book. II. Preparation type 

thorough predigestion of matter by teacher; 
she insists upon knowledge and skill as definite 
aims. III. Motivation type—children’s interests 
being the main means of holding them to work, 
less emphasis is on knowledge, more on activity 
and ereative work. IV. Purposive type—more 
pupil control, emphasis on purposes, achieve- 
ments, standards, ideals. Professor Brueckner 
gives thirty-five descriptions of the manner in 
which as many different teachers taught the 
same lesson. He proposes the scales for each 
performance. He develops methods of deter- 
mining how accurately an appraiser may apply 
these seales to teaching observed. The conclu- 
sions establish the fact that many of us are per- 
feetly sure of things that aren’t so. Attempts 
to study in the calm light of science a school 
practice which causes so much irritation and 
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unanswered protest as rating the teachers is 
worth all the time our researching helpers can 
give it. Recherchez encore, messieurs, et ensuite 
quelque. 

You will find the essentials of such exactness 
as Professor Brueckner suggests succinetly cov- 
ered by Professor Whitney, whom I now pre- 


sent. 


LEARNING THE LANGUAGE OF YOUR 
BUSINESS 

You have at least one good reason for con- 
tinuing as a worker in the educational field, 
namely, the distance through which teaching can 
be pushed before it catches up, professionally, 
with medicine and surgery. The space is im 
posing. Have you noticed what a large number 
of books in our field are “for beginners”? We 
seem to have a more liberal percentage of start- 
ers in the educational race than is to be found 
in any other pursuit. Three years being the 
average persistence of a teacher, we can rightly 
claim to be a young profession. Next door to 
me is a doctor’s office. I don’t see in his library 
a single book on surgery for beginners. Our 
profession is as old as his—and as important. 
Isn’t it? 

Frederick Whitney’s little essay’® which here I 
review thinks there is too much wavering among 
us. That’s a new way of putting it, but it is 
certainly expressive. Dr. Whitney urges the 
novice to master the technical vocabulary. Edu 
cation is rapidly developing an exact language. 
Our doctor humanely dreads to swamp the be- 
ginner under too many of the terms of the new 
science, but he attempts to state clearly and to 
illustrate adequately the meaning of the most 
important statistical terms. For classes of 
those about to enter teaching the volume is a 
prime text. For the large number of teachers, 
administrators and supervisors who have been 
out of the higher institutions of learning for 
some years the book can profitably be used in 
local study groups. 

How much, now, do you know about educa- 
tional statistics? So begins the author, who 
proceeds at once into the clarification of age- 
grade, life-age, intelligence quotient and what to 
do with them. Here you have attributes and 

16 Frederick Whitney, ‘‘Statistics for Beginners 


in Education.’’ D. Appleton and Company, New 
York. 121 pp. $1.50. 
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variables, graphs as records, means, modes and 


medians, averages, quartiles, percentiles, stand- 
ard deviation and multiple correlation, every 
chapter ending with the practical part entitled 
“What to do.” 

Finally, dearly beloved, let us listen to a vig- 
orous warning against letting science dry all the 
plants in its herbal and make us ourselves with- 
out sap or bloom. Our session will close with an 
offering by Norman Foerster. 


THEY ORDER THESE MATTERS 
BETTER IN FRANCE 

To the genuine man of letters what a queer 
and puzzling thing the program of a Modern 
Language Association must be. The barren dis- 
cussions are not only proofs which do not prove 
but, if they do, it’s little matter. The histo- 
rians’ meetings are as futile. The researcher 
makes his most striking triumphs when con- 
cerned with inferior literature, for his ordinary 
methods and instruments most nearly suffice for 
such writing while they are not suitable for the 
explanation of masterpieces. With quotations 
and with his own observations like these, Nor- 
man Foerster writes and the University of 
North Carolina prints in exquisite form a call 
back to the good old teaching and study of lit- 
erature when its use was recognized as a force 
to make living less forlorn.’*’ The scientific 
method is clogging the scholar of literature 
with clumsy paraphernalia. He, with his Dar- 
winian methods, is, like Darwin, losing the fac- 
ulty of responding to poetry. The universities 
have left literature and are running after the 
natural history of it. They tend to favor the 
collection of isolated groups of facts. Foerster 
should have seen the post-graduate students in 
literature at the university in my day. I re- 
member Anderson, who had saved money to en- 
able him to return to college for a year’s study 
for a higher degree. Guess what they gave him 
as a thesis? The apax legomena of Shake- 
speare. The thing is so remote that the chances 
are you would not recognize an apax legomenon 
if you found one in the street. Anderson, day 
after day, scanned the words in the writings of 
the symphonist of human heart strings, count- 
ing, recording and classifying the words that 

17 Norman Foerster, ‘‘The American Scholar, 


A Study in literae inhumaniores.’’ University of 
North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill. 67 pp. $1.00. 
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oecurred but once in all of Shakespeare’s works, 
What for? Because the professor of English 
literature set that as the requirement for the 
Enough of this, protests our present 
There is too much of the mys- 
Whether the brick wil! 
ever be The 
scholarly teacher whose whole energy goes into 
the linguistic, textual and historical aspects of 


degree. 
spirited writer. 
tical faith in a brick. 
used does not seem to matter. 


literature does as one who prepares for a great 
journey and never starts. Literature is more 
than science, is concerned with human values 
that have no counterpart in physical nature, 
ean be understood only when studied in the 
atmosphere of itself which is philosophical, 
ethical and esthetic. We must set about correct- 
ing the divorce of these qualities which has 
worked havoe to literary scholarship and to edu- 
cation. 

We might with advantage turn to France, 
where, although the scientific study of literature 
has had a marked influence, other traditions of 
scholarship have offered a resistance which is 
French reflection, French 
French moderation, 


wanting in America. 
lueidity, French finesse, 
French devotion to general ideas, French in- 
sistence on taste and style, are worthy of our 
imitation. Or we might even turn to England, 
where traditions of scholarship, a cultural back- 
ground, a sense of poetic style, have corrected 
and resisted the excesses of scientism. Why 
may we not even turn to leadership ourselves 
and attain here upon this cosmopolitan conti- 
nent a finer vision and a better method? Our 
servile imitation of the old German tradition is 
due to pass. Instead of admiring with awe the 
industry and thoroughness of the Germans we 
may recognize there is also an American effi- 
ciency. It remains to be seen whether there is 
an American as well as a French intelligence. 
We may make a start in this land of cults rather 
than culture. The time has come to abandon 
the German idea of the doctorate. It has per- 
formed its valuable function in American edu- 
cation. It suited our needs in the last century 
as the French doctorate suits our needs in this 
one. 

The little book, readable in one sitting, leaves 
you in a glow. It is a good birthday present to 
give your friend, the professor of English lit- 
erature. 








